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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF 
KENNETH McKENZIE 


Compiled by Lewis H. Gorpon 


It is the purpose of the compiler to arrange the items chronologically, and 
in each year to list first the original works and editions, with reviews of them, 
following them with the reviews by K. McK. of the works of others. Dates 
are sometimes repeated for quick reference. 

Certain journals are cited by initials as follows: AHR: American Historical 
Review; BATI: Bulletin of the American Association of Teachers of Italian 
(name changed to /talica in 1926); BSDI: Bulletino della Societa Dantesca 
Italiana; GSLI: Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana; Ital.: IJtalica; 
LTLS: London Times Literary Supplement; MLJ: Modern Language Journal; 
MLN: Modern Language Notes; MLR: Modern Language Review; MP: 
Modern Philology; NA: Nuova Antologia; PMLA: Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America; RBLI: Rassegna Bibliografica della Let- 
teratura Italiana; RR: Romanic Review; SFR: Studi di Filologia Romanza. 


1894 
The Rise of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. (Unpublished Dante Society prize essay; 
manuscript in the Library of Harvard University.) 
1895 
The Development of Italian Lyric Poetry before the Rise of the Dolce Stil 
Nuovo. (Unpublished doctoral thesis in the Library of Harvard 
University.) 
1897 


Romance and Other Studies by George C. Keidel. No. 2 A Manual of 
Aesopic Fable Literature, fasc. 1. (Baltimore, Friedenwald, 1896). A 
review in MLN XII, 52-58. 


1898 
‘‘A Sonnet Ascribed to Chiaro Davanzati and its Place in Fable Litera- 
ture,” in PMLA XIII, 205-20. Paper read before the Modern Lan- 
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guage Association of America in 1897. Reviewed by L. Biadene in 
RBLI VI (1898), 111; by F. X. Kraus in Literaturblatt f. germ. u. rom. 
Phil. XX (1899), 245. 
1899 
Tie Isopo Laurenziano edited with notes and an introd. by Murray P. 
Brush (Columbus, Ohio, 1899). A review in MLN XIV, 377-82. 


1900 
“Lectures at Grenoble’ (Correspondence) in MLN XV, 253-54. 
‘“TDante’s References to Aesop,” in 17th Annual Report of the Dante So- 
ciety, Cambridge, Mass. (Boston, Ginn & Co.), 1-14. Reviewed by 
Michele Scherillo in BSDI 1X (1902), 282-86; by Carlo Formichi in 
RBLI VIII (1900), 317-20; by Cesare de Lollis in SFR 1X (1901), 
175-76. 
1901 
Trois Comédies by Alfred de Musset; Fantasio, On ne badine pas avec 
V’amour, and Il faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermée; edited by 
kK. McK. (Boston, D. C. Heath & Co). Revised edition with vocabu- 
lary by Aimée L. McKenzie, 1932. Rev. by V. E. Frangois in MLN 
XVI (1901), 492-93; revised edition rev. by I. W. Brock in MLJ 
XVII (1933), 555-56. 
1902 
La Locandiera by Goldoni, edited by J. Geddes and F. M. Josselyn 
(Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1901). A review in MLN XVII, 239-44. 


1903 

Fifty Fables by La Fontaine; ed. by K. McK. with introd., notes, and 
vocab. (New York, American Book Co.). 

“The Symmetrical Structure of Dante’s Vita Nuova,” in PMLA XVIII, 
341-55. Rev. by E. G. Parodi in BSDI XI (1904), 109; by G. 
Manacorda in RBLI XII (1904), 177; by Pio Rajna in Romania 
XXXIV (1905), 149. Cf. M. Scherillo, La Vita Nuova, 1911, Ap- 
pendix; and K. McK. in MLN XXIX, 250-56. 

18th and 19th Annual Reports of the Dante Society, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Boston, Ginn and Co., 1901), 20th Annual Report, ete. (1902), 
21st Annual Report, etc. (1903).—A review in MLN XVIII, 248-50. 

Dante and the Animal Kingdom by Richard Thayer Hoibrook (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1902).—A review in MLN XVIII, 
118-22. Cf. Holbrook’s reply, ibid. 158-59, and note by O. Bacci in 
BSDI X (1903), 337. 

1904 

“An Italian Fable, Its Sources and Its History,” in MP I (1903-04), 
497-524. Rev. by R. Basset in Revue des traditions populaires XIX, 
319, 
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Il Vero Amico by Goldoni, edited by J. Geddes and F. M. Josselyn 
(Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1902).—A review in MLN XIX. 151-52 


Ja. 
1905 
‘The Summer School at Grenoble,” in Publications of the New England 
Modern Language Association I, 21-25. 
“Unpublished Manuscripts of Italian Bestiaries,”’ in PMLA XX, 380-433. 


1906 
“Ttalian Fables in Verse,’ in PMLA XXI, 226-78. 


1907 
‘‘Means and End in Making a Concordance, with Special Reference to 
Dante and Petrarch,” in 25th Annual Report of the Dante Society, 
Cambridge, Mass. (Boston, Ginn & Co., 1907), 19-46. Paper read 
before the Modern Language Association of America in 1906, 


1908 
‘“‘Notice—Fondazione Ascoli,” in MLN XXIII, 64. 


1909 
“Dante and his Brother-Poets,’”’ in The Pathfinder (Sewanee, Tenn.) IV, 
2-10. 
Ruy Blas by Victor Hugo; edited with introd. and notes, by K. McK. 
(New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1909.—Revised ed. with addition of 
vocabulary, 1926). Rev. by Murray P. Brush in MLN X XV (1910),125 


1910 

“The Problem of the ‘Lonza,’ with an Unpublished Text,” in RR I, 
18-30. (Cf. ibid. “‘Notes and News,” p. 229.) Rev. in BSDI XVIII 
(1911), 148-49; by G. Brognoligo in Giornale Dantesco XVIII (1910), 
99-100. 

“Note sulle antiche favole italiane,’ in Miscellanea di studi critici e 
ricerche erudite in onore di Vincenzo Crescini (Cividale del Friuli, 
Stagni, 1927), 59-73. (Off-prints appeared in 1910). 


’? 


1911 

La Perle noire, comédie en trois actes en prose par Victorien Sardou; 
edition with introd., notes and vocab. by K. McK. (New York, 
W. R. Jenkins Co., 1911.—Revised and enlarged edition, New York, 
Century Co., 1924). 

C. Goldoni’s [1 Ventaglio (The Fan), a Comedy in Three Acts translated 
with an introd. by K. McK. for the Yale University Dramatic As- 
sociation (New Haven, Conn.). Rev. by E. Maddalena in [ivista 
Teatrale Italiana XV (1911), 71-73; by A. A. Livingston in MLN 
XXVIIT (1913), 87-89. 
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“Antonio Fogazzaro,”’ in The Yale Review I, 119-28. 

I. Gaiffe: Le Drame en France au X VIITe siécle (Paris, Colin, 1910).—A 
review in MLN XXVI, 96. 

1912 

Concordanza delle Rime di Francesco Petrarca compilata da K. McK. 
(Oxford, University Press; New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1912: pp. xvi, 519). Rev. in LTLS (May 9, 1913); by P. Toynbee in 
MLR VIII (1913), 264; by E. H. Wilkins in RR IV (1913), 130-33; 
in The Nation XCVII (no. 2515, Sept. 11, 1913), 239; by C. G. 
Osgood in MLN XXVIII (1913), 221-22; by A. F. in Il Marzocco 
(Florence, 1913). 

“T] Bestiario Toscano secondo la lezione dei codici di Parigi e di Roma,” 
with the collaboration of M. 8. Garver, in Studj Romanzi VIII 
(1912), 1-100. (Roma, Societa Filologica Romana). Rev. by G. 
B[ertoni] in Archivum Romanicum I (1917), 142. 

“Le ‘Noie’ di Antonio Pucci secondo la lezione del codice di Wellesley gid 
Kirkupiano,’’ in Studit dedicati a Francesco Torraca nel XXXVI 
anniversarto della sua laurea (Napoli, F. Perrella, 1912), 179-90. 
(The ms. is now in Florence, Bibliot. Naz. Cent., Nuovi Acquisti 
333.) 

“Introduction to the Study of the Renaissance,” in The World’s Progress 
V (Copyright 1911, issued 1912), 360a—360i. (Chicago, The Delphian 
Society.) 

“Ben Jonson’s Lombard Proverb,” in MLN XXVIII, 263. 

“East of the Adriatic: Notes on Dalmatia, Montenegro, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina,” in National Geographic Magazine X XIII (Dee. 1912), 
1159-87. Illustrated. 

Goldoni: Jl Bugiardo in Raccoltina Scolastica (Trieste, M. Quidde).—A 
review in MLN XXVII, 232. 


1913 


“The Oxford Text of the ‘Noie’ of Antonio Pucci,” in Anniversary Papers 
by Colleagues and Pupils of George Lyman Kittredge (Boston, Ginn & 
Co.), 175-83. (Text: Bodleian Library, MS. Canoniciano Italiano 
263). 

Mario E. Cosenza: Francesco Petrarca and the Revolution of Cola di 
Rienzo (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1913).—A review in 
MLN XXVIII, 128. 

1914 


“Per la storia dei Bestiarii italiani,” in GSLI LXIV, 358-71. 
“Contemporary French Drama,” in The Yale Courant L, 134-38. 
“Contemporary Italian Drama,” in The Yale Courant L, 331-34. 
Moliére’s les Fourberies de Scapin, with introd., appendix, notes, and 
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vocab. by K. McK. (Boston, D. C. Heath & Co.: pp. xvii, 107; 2 
illustrations). 

“‘Grimarest’s Vie de Moliére,”’ in The Nation XCVIII (no. 2543, Mar. 26. 
1914), 330 ‘‘News for Bibliophiles.”’ 

“Recent editions of Dante’s Vita Nuova.’’—A review in MLN XXIX. 
250-56, of Flamini, Le Opere Minori di Dante Alighieri, Vol. 1. 
(Livorno, 1910); M. Scherillo, La Vita Nuova (Milano, 1911): G. 
Federzoni, La Vita Nuova (Bologna, 1910); G. A. Cesareo, Vita 
Nuova (Messina, 1914). 

1916 

“Francesco Griselini and his Relation to Goldoni and Moliére,”’ in MP 
XIV, 145-55. 

William Dudley Foulke: Some Love Songs of Petrarch translated and an- 
notated (Oxford, University Press, 1915).—A review in MLN XXXII, 
243-45. 

The Divine Comedy translated by Henry Johnson (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1915).—A review in The Yale Renew V, 637-39. 


1917 

“A Note on the Name Beaumarchais,” in MLN XXXII, 52-54. 

“The Question of Spanish Pronunciation,” in MLJ II, 21-28. 

J. B. Fletcher: Dante (New York, H. Holt & Co., 1916).—A review in 
MLN XXXII, 62-63. 

C. H. Grandgent: Dante (New York, Duffield & Co., 1916).—A review in 
MP XIV, 700-02. 

1918 

‘The Study of French in the Middle West,” in Compte Rendu du troisiéme 
Congres de langue et de littérature francaise tenu a Chicago, mai 1917 
(April, 1918), 23-27. 

Cornell University Library, Catalogue of the Petrarch Collection (Oxford, 
University Press, 1916).—A review in MP XV, 683-84. 

“Manuals of French with Reference to Overseas Service,”’ (1) in MLJ II 
(March, 1918), 275-83; (II) Ibid. (May, 1918), 360-67; (III) 
Ibid. III (Nov., 1918), 67-74. 

Petrarca, Canzoniere, ed. by M. Scherillo (Milano, Hoepli, 1918).—A re- 
view in MLN XXXIII, 254-55. 


1919 


“L’Unione Universitaria Americana in Europa,” in L’Jntesa Intellettuale 
I, no. 4. 

“The Italian Universities and their Opportunities for Foreign Students,”’ 
(Roma, Associazione per |’Intesa Intellettuale fra i Paesi alleati ed 
amici; Tipografia Nazionale Bertero, 1919).—Reprinted in Anglo- 
Italian Review IV (May, 1919), 13-29. 
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“Te Universita Americane,”’ in NA CCII (16 Ott., 1919), 354-61. 

Four Essays by Murray Anthony Potter; The Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics by 
Charles H. Grandgent; The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, the 
Italian Text with a translation by Courtney Langdon, Vol. I, 
Inferno.—A review in The Yale Review VIII, 441-43. 


1920 


Life of Dante Alighieri by C. A. Dinsmore (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1919).—A review in The South Atlantic Quarterly X1X, 270-72. 

The Contemporary Drama of Italy by Lander MacClintock (Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co., 1920).—A review in The Weekly Review III 
(no. 78, Nov. 10, 1920), 452-53. 

1921 

Ysopet-Avionnet; The Latin and French Texts, in collaboration with Wm. 
A. Oldfather (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1919). (University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. V, no. 4, pub- 
lished 1921.) Illustrated, pp. 286. Rev. by A. Jeanroy in Romania 
XLVIII (1922), 603-05; by M. Roques, ibid., 605-06. 

“Dante and Italian Politics,” in Dante Six Hundred Years After; a 
Symposium (Chicago Literary Club, 1921). (Limited edition.) 

“Opportunities for Higher Education in Italy,” in Bulletin, Second Series, 
no. 2 (New York, Institute of International Education, 1921, pp. 61). 

“What Italy is Contributing to the World,” in Homiletic Review LXXXII 
(no. 5, Nov., 1921), 397-404. 

A Selection from the Poems of Giosué Carducci translated by Emily A. 
Tribe (London, Longmans Green & Co., 1921).—A review in The 
Literary Review I (no. 39, June 4, 1921), 2. 


1922 


La Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri, edited with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by K. McK. (Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1922; pp. 
xxvi, 172.—Revised edition, 1932). Rev. by J. E. Shaw in MLN 
XXXVIII (1923), 432-40; by E. H. Wilkins in MLJ VII, 445-46; by 
H. G. Doyle in Journal of Education (Jan. 3, 1924). Cf. G. Mambelli, 
Le traduzioni della ‘Divina Commedia”’ e delle opere minori (Firenze, 
Olschki, 1926), p. 38. 

Conferenze sulla letteratura americana (Bari, Giuseppe Laterza e Figli, 
1922). (Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna, no. 114; pp. 131.) Rev. by 
M. Puccini in A perusen (1922), p. 633. 

“Recent Dante Publications.’ A review in The Literary Review III (no. 6, 
Oct. 14, 1922), 105-06 of: M. B. Anderson, Divine Comedy of Dante 
(a translation) (Oxford, University Press, 2d ed., 1932); J. B. Fletcher, 
Symbolism of the “Divine Comedy’? (New York, Columbia University 
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Press, 1921); E. G. Gardner, Dante (New York, Dutton. 1921); 
P. Toynbee, Dante Studies (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1921); E. H. 
Wilkins, Dante: Poet and Apostle (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1921); Rice Institute Pamphlet VIII (no. 2, April, 1921); 
Studies in Philology XVIII (no. 4, Oct., 1921). 

Modern Italy: Its Intellectual, Cultural, and Financial Aspects, by 
Tommaso Tittoni (New York, Macmillan, 1922).—<A review in The 
Literary Review III (no. 17, Dee. 30, 1922), 350. 


1923! 

Elementary French Grammar, in collaboration with Arthur Hamilton 
(New York and London, The Century Co., 1923.—Revised ed., 1926: 
pp. xi, 324). Rev. by Ralph C. Williams in MLN XL (1925), 368-69. 

Lorenzo da Ponte, Poet and Adventurer by Joseph L. Russo (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1922).—A review in MP XX], 220-22. 
This review translated into Italian in Rivista d'Italia e d’ America I 
(1924), 144-45. 

“Essays on Dante.” A review in The Literary Review IV (Nov. 10, 
1923) of: P. H. Wicksteed, From Vita Nuova to Paradiso (New 
York, 1922) and T. N. Page, Dante and his Influence (New York, 
1922). 

1924 

“Message from the President,” in BATT I (no. 1, April, 1924), 1-4. 

Silvio Pellico: Le mie prigiont (selections) and Francesca da Rimini, edited 
with introd., notes, and vocab. by K. McK. (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press). (University of Chicago Italian Series). Illustrated, 
pp. 168. Rev. by L. C. Bollea in 1 Risorgimento Italiano XVII (1924), 
fase. iv; by J. L. Russo in MLJ LX (1925), 325-26. 

1925 

Firmin Roz: Souvenirs d’un Lycéen Frangais, edited with introd., notes, 
and vocab. by K. McK. (New York and London, Century Co.). 

“American Contributions to the Study of Leopardi,’ in collaboration 
with John Van Horne, in BATT II, 66-68. 

Francis Petrarch, The Life of Solitude, translated with introd. and notes 
by Jacob Zeitlin (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1924).—A re- 
view in BATT II, 12-13. 

1926 

“The Italian Trecento.”’ A review in Saturday Review of Literature II 

(no. 49, July 3, 1926), 899-900, of: E. Emerton, Humanism and 


1 1923-, General Editor, Century Modern Language Series (New York and 
London, D. Appleton-Century Co. Inc.) 
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Tyranny (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1925); R. 8. 
Phelps, The Earlier and Later Forms of Petrarch’s Canzoniere 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1925); E. H. R. Tatham, 
Francesco Petrarca, Vol. 1 (London, Sheldon Press, 1925). 

R. S. Phelps, The Earlier and Later Forms of Petrarch’s Canzoniere 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1925).—A review in /tal. 
III, 13-14. 


1927 


A. H. Gilbert, Dante’s Conception of Justice (Durham, N. C., Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1925).—A review in Speculum II, 346-49. 


1929? 


Gratia Eaton Baldwin, The New Beatrice or the Virtue that Counsels: 
a Study in Dante (New York, Columbia University Press, 1928).—A 
review in /tal. VI, 61-63. 

Karl Vossler, Mediaeval Culture: an Introduction to Dante and his Times, 
translated by W. C. Lawton (New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1929). A review in AHR XXXV, 93-94. 


1930 


“Virgil and Dante,” in The Tradition of Virgil, Three Papers on the History 
and Influence of the Poet (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1930), 11-21. (Address delivered at Princeton on Oct. 15, 1929, 
Bimillennial of Virgil’s Birth; other addresses by J. 8S. Morgan and 
C. G. Osgood.) 

1931 

Antonio Pucci: Le Noite, edited with an introduction by K. McK. (Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press; Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1931). (Hlliott Monographs X XVI; pp. elxii, 101). Rev. by 
F. Torraca in La Tribuna, April 11, 1931; by H. H. Vaughan in 
Modern Language Forum (Los Angeles), XVI (June, 1931), 100; 
by E. G. Gardner in MLR XXVI (July, 1931), 359-60; by M. 
Casella in Leonardo II (Aug., 1931), 344-48; by H. Hauvette in 
Revue Critique LXV (Sept., 1931), 402; by A. Sadun in La Cultura X 
(1931), 490-92; by N. Zingarelli in Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lom- 
bardo di Scienze e Lettere, serie II, LXIV (1931), 610-11; by R. T. 
Hill in RR XXIII (1932), 54-57; by 8. Debenedetti in GSLIJ XCIX 
(1932), 315-16; by A. Monteverdi in Studi Medievali, N. 8., IV 
(1932), 391-93; by C. 8S. Gutkind in Literaturblatt f. germ. und rom. 
Philol. LIIIT (1932), 349-50; by L. Bertalot in Deutsche Literatur- 


2 1929-38, articles in Enciclopedia Italiana, vols. II-XXXV (see below). 
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zettung LIV (1933), 33; by W. L. Bullock in MP XXXII (1934), 
90-94 (Cf. GSLI CIV, 339). Notice by J. E. Shaw in Jtal. VIII 
(1931), 85. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by J. B. Fletcher (New 
York, Macmillan, 1931).—A review in Saturday Review of Literature 
VIII (Nov. 7, 1931), 262. 

Gertude Leigh, New Light on the Youth of Dante (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1930).—A review in Speculum V1, 153-55. 

Vittorio Rossi, Scritti di Critica Letteraria (Firenze, Sansoni, 1930, 3 
vols.).—A review in Jtal. VIII, 63-64. 


1932 
“In Memoriam: Paget Toynbee, 1855-1932,” in Ital. IX, 99-100. 
La Vita, 1 tempi, e le opere di Dante per Nicola Zingarelli (Milano, F. 
Vallardi, 1931) and Jl Settecento a cura di Giulio Natali (Milano, 
F. Vallardi, 1929).—A review in MP XXX, 225-31. 


1933 

“Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries: The Duecento,” in /tal. X, 
61-66. 

La Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri, edizione critica per cura di Michele 
Barbi (Firenze, Bemporad, 1932).—A review in Jtal. X, 28-30. 

“To the Editor of Jtalica.””-—A review of: D’Ancona e Bacci, Manuale 
della letteratura italiana riordinato e annotato pei licei da Mario 
Sterzi (Firenze, Barbera, 1932) in Jtal. X, 110. 


1934 

‘‘An Exile in Princeton,” in Princeton Alumni Weekly XXXIV (no. 15, 
Jan. 12, 1934), 337 and 342. (With translation of a letter by Pietro 
Borsieri, 1836). 

“Ttalica’s Tenth Anniversary,” in Jtal. XI, 1-2. 

“Observations on Dante’s Lyrical Poems,” in 49th-51st Annual Reports 
of the Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1934), 1-28. (A discourse read at the annual meeting of the Dante 
Society, Cambridge, May 16, 1933). Rev. by J. E. Shaw in /tal. XII 
(1935), 15-16. 

“Thomas W. Parsons,” in Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 
Scribners) XIV, 274-75. 


1935 


“Italian Fables of the Eighteenth Century,” in Jtal. XII, 39-44. (Grand- 
gent Homage Number.) 
“Henri Hauvette, 1865-1935,” in Ital. XII, 175. 
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1936 
“Introduction” to Supplementary Concordance to the Minor Italian Works 
of Dante compiled by L. H. Gordon (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1936), pp. ix-xvill. Rev. by G. R. Silber in /tal. XIII (1936), 
124-26. 
“Nicola Zingarelli,”’ in Jtal. XIII, 39-40. 
“Ttalian se and the Formula of Adjuration,” in Jtal. XIII, 69-73. 
1937 
“Troia and Ilion in Virgil and Dante,’ in collaboration with G. R. 
Silber, in Studi Medievali, N. S., V (dated 1932, but published in 
Sept., 1937), 198-206. Rev. by G. Pasquali in Studi Danteschi XXII 
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LA CANZONE MARCHIGIANA DEL 
DE VULGARI ELOQUENTIA 


M' sembra venuto il tempo di fare il punto, come dicono i marinai, 
intorno a questa canzone di cui detti io per primo una spiegazione 
integrale (Rassegna bibliografica della letteratura italiana, a. 23, n. 3-6, 
pp. 86-101) che modificai in seguito (Giornale dantesco, a. 24, quad. 2), 
avendo trovato il bandolo della matassa: un bandolo che Dante stesso ci 
metteva sotto il naso, ma che nessuno, di quanti ci eravamo occupati del 
documento, era riuscito a vedere. Dopo la seconda interpretazione ho 
seguitato a ristudiarlo, modificando quae 1A. Ora lo licenzio e l’abbandono. 

In De vulgari eloquentia (1. 11. 3) Dante serive che “in improperium”’ 
del volgare romano, umbro e marchigiano ‘‘cantiones quam plures in- 
ventae sunt, inter quas unam vidimus recte atque perfecte ligatam quam 
quidam florentinus nomine Castra composuerat.’’ E ne cita i primi due 
versi. 

Questa poesia ci é stata conservata unicamente dal codice vaticano 
3793 (c. 26), dal quale Dante perd diverge, perché egli 

a) citerebbe in modo alquanto differente i primi due versi; 

b) attribuisce a un ‘‘quidam Castra”’ la canzone che i! codice assegna 
aun ‘‘messer Osmano’’: giudice 0 cavaliere, secondo il titolo; 

c) asserisce esser la canzone “recte atque perfecte ligatam,” cioé 
metricamente esatta, mentre il codice la dA con 31 versi sbagliati. 

Perd 

a) noi non abbiamo alcuna ragione per affermare che Dante abbia 
modificato i primi due versi citandoli. Particolarmente egli non poteva, 
dopo aver dichiarato la canzone metricamente giusta, scambiare, proprio 
nel primo verso, un endecasillabo per un decasillabo. La lezione dantesca 
va quindi restituita secondo la lezione genuina del Castra. 

b) se il codice ha ragione, Dante non pud aver torto, perché s’é oc- 
cupato direttamente della canzone e dad come una particolarita i versi 
marchigiani scritti da un fiorentino: cosa dunque che doveva avergli 
fatto impressione e su cui quindi é difficile uno sbaglio. Percid é somma- 
mente probabile che Castra e Osmano siano la stessa persona, e che il 
fiorentino messer Castra sia stato soprannominato Osmano (cioé 
Osimano, di Osimo) per aver qualche tempo soggiornato in Osimo (come 
giudice?) allo stesso modo che nelle nostre campagne si chiamano oggi 
americani gli emigranti tornati dall’America. I] ‘““quidam” di Dante dice 
solo che egli del Castra conosceva il semplice nome; il ‘‘messer Osmano”’ 
del codice si spiega col facile passaggio del titolo dal nome al soprannome, 
quando questo sia pid adoperato di quello, soprattutto se abbia, come 
qui, aspetto non di soprannome, ma di nome. 

c) se Dante chiama “‘recte atque perfecte ligatam” la canzone che il 
codice da cosi sconciata, vuol dire che |’bha letta altrove o anche altrove. 
A ogni modo é impossibile dargli torto, perché, anche supponendo ch’egli 
citi a memoria, non si pud immaginare che abbia preso un cosi grosso 
abbaglio. Quindi la necessita di ricostituire i versi per spiegare la canzone. 
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Ed ecco quale sarebbe, secondo me, la ricostituzione. 


Na fermana iscoppai da Cascioli: 
cetto cetto s’agia n grand’aina 
e cocino portava in pignoli 
sainato di buona saina. 

Disse: ‘“‘A te dare rossi treccioli 

e operata cintura mantina 

se co meco ti dai ne la cabba. 

Se m’invii, v’ha mei: boni scarponi.. . 
—‘‘So che hai: eh, mal fai che ci abba 
la fantilla di Cencio Guidoni, 

ch’ad aontamme me I’hai commannato 
ca co l’ale ne vada a le rote, 
in qual so co lo vitto ferrato 
scotitori (che non me ne cote!), 
con un truffo di vi’ misticato 
e che non mi scordasse le gote, 

li seattoni per be’ minestrare 

la farfiata de bono farfione.. . 

Leva ant’ésso ... , non m’avvicinare, 
ou tu semplo, milenso, mammone.”’ 

Ed io tutto mi fui spaventato 
per timiccio no azasse tanai 
la fermana che tansi in costato, 
quando quella mi diede e disse: ‘‘Ahi! 
O tu cretto, dogliuto, crepato, 
per lo volto di Dio, mal lo fai, 
ché di me non puoi avere una cica, 
se non pure mi prendi a na scella.”’ 
—‘“Eh, sciona, non gir per la spica: 
si ti veio arlucar la mascella! 

O fermana, se mi t’acconsenchi 
io darotti in panari profici 
e morici per far bianchi i denchi: 
tu li ha’ a torre, se quisso no rdici. 

Se mi lasci passare a lo Clenchi, 
giungerotti colori intra lici.’’ 
—“E io pit non ti faeccio rubusto, 
poi cotanto me hai succotata. 
Vienci ancoi, né Pirino sia rusto, 
ed adocchia non sia stimulata.”’ 

A borrito ne gio all’atterrato 
ch’era alvato e senza follena; 
battisacco trovai be’ lavato 
e da capo mi pose |’ascena. 
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45 Tutto quanto mi fui consolato 
ch’a me sopra gittd buona liena, 
e con essa mi fui appattovito 
e 10n unqua me’ altre vi ¢i. 
—‘‘Mai fai com’omo iscionito: 
50 be’ mi pare che tu mastro ¢i.”’ 


La traduzione é la seguente: 

Una fermana scopersi verso Cascioli: presto presto se ne andava in 
gran fretta, e cibo cucinato portava in piccole pentole, condito di buon 
condimento. Dissi: ‘‘A te darei rossi treccioli e operata cintura mantina, 
se con me ti dai nella viottola. Se mi metti su la buona strada, w’ha di 
meglio: buoni scarponi...’’.—‘‘So che hai: eh, mal fai affinché tu ci 
abbia con te la figliola di Cencio Guidoni, 

che, per farmi vergognare della mia paura, me lo ha comandato, che 
con l’ali ne vada alle roste, nelle quali sono con la vetta ferrata degli 
scotitori (che non me ne dia pensiero dunque di far cattivi incontri!), con 
una fiaseca di vino annacquato, e che non mi scordassi i cucchiai, le ciotole 


per bene scodellare la cicerchiata di buona cicerchia, ... Leva dinanzi 
codesto ... , non m’avvicinare, o tu scempio, melenso, macacco.”’ 


Ed io tutto mi fui spaventato per timore non alzasse strepito di cid la 
fermana che toccai nel petto, quando quella mi diede e disse: “Ahi! O 
tu stupido, addogliato, allentato, per il volto di Dio, mal lo fai, ché di me 
non puoi avere una cica, se non pure mi prendi per un’ala, se non mi metti 
il sale su la coda,.’’—‘‘Eh, sciocea, non andare spigolando pretesti: si ti 
veggo rilucer la guancia dal desiderio. 

O fermana, se mi t’acconsenti, ti dard, in panieri, fichi e more per far 
bianchi i denti: tu l’hai a togliere cid che t’offro, se codesto non ridici. Se 
mi lasci passare dal Chienti, t’aggiungerd pezze colorate li in mezzo agli 
altri doni.’’—“E io pit: non ti faccio resistenza, poiché tanto mi hai scossa. 
Vienici oggi, né Pierino sia sferzato dalla gelosia accorgendosene, e bada 
che non sia infastidita.” 

A buio ne andai all’abituro ch’era scialbato e senza filiggine; lenzuolo 
trovai ben lavato, e da capo mi pose il capezzale. Tutto quanto mi fui 
consolato, ché mi gittd sopra buona coperta, e con essa fermana mi fui 
acconciato e non mai meglio altre vi ebbi.—'’ Mai fai com’uomo sciocco: 
ben mi pare che tu sei maestro.” 

Per il testo del codice, le annotazioni e la bibliografia rimando ai miei 
due articoli citati, giacché le modificazioni che ho qui apportato in una 
decina di punti non mi sembra che abbiano bisogno di spiegazione. 
Tuttavia si noti: 

v. 7. Nelle antiche carte marchigiane troviamo anche gavia, cabbe. 

v. 13. Per la mancanza dell’articolo dinanzi a quale, cfr. Bertoni, 
Italia dialettale, p. 174. 

v. 37. Quel rubusto é molto dubbio. 


Roccasancasciano AMERINDO CAMILLI 








THE “RELIGION” OF THE MOUNTAIN 
(Purg. XXI, 41) 


XPLAINING the earthquake, Statius tells Dante and Virgil that 

“there is nothing which the religione of the Mountain experiences 
that is without order.’’! The general meaning is clear; but the exact value 
of the word “‘religione’’ in this connection seems still to remain open to 
discussion. 

Among the early commentators, Buti’s explanation is apparently 
unique: he seems to have taken “‘religione,”’ here, as equivalent to “re- 
ligious order,” ‘‘monastic association,” “convent,” ‘‘cenobium’’; making 
of it a metaphor, and a not unpleasing or ineffective one, though it has 
met with little or no favor among later expositors. He glosses: ‘‘Jt is not a 
thing; this that you ask about, that is, the earthquake and the singing, 
which... without order the ‘religione’ feels; that is, in this purgatory, 
which is ‘religione’ of the souls that are purifying themselves, there is 
nothing hasty and without order.’ This concrete meaning of religione 
is common enough,’ and deserves perhaps more consideration than it has 
received. 

The interpretations among which modern commentators and trans- 
lators divide their allegiance are two, both purely abstract. One group, 
the smaller, see in “la religione della montagna” the meaning ‘‘the sanctity 
of the mountain’’; and a few‘ even regard it as equivalent, by a sort of 
hendiadys, simply to ‘‘sacred mountain.” 

1 Vs. 40-42: “... ‘Cosa non é che sanza / ordine senta la religione / della 
montagna, o che sia fuor d’usanza.’’’—This may also be translated: ‘It 
(i.e., the earthquake) is not a thing that the religione of the Mountain experi- 
ences out of (the normal) order, etc.’’ Buti took it so (see next f.n.); and so 
have numerous others, down to the moderns, Torraca, and Passerini, for 


instance. 

2 “Cosa non é; questa che tu dimandi, cioé del tremuoto e del canto, che; 
cioé la quale, sanza Ordine senta la religione; cioé in questo purgatorio, ch’ é 
religione dell’anime che si purgano, non ec’ é niuna cosa temeraria e senza 
ordine,....’’ Seartazzini quoted this, Leipzig ed. of D.C., 1875, with much 
puzzlement: ‘‘=regione? oppure =chiostro? o=disciplina religiosa? ... la 
qual chiosa ci presenta un enimma’”’; but in his Enciclopedia dantesca, vol. 
II, 1899, he gives as his second definition of religione: ‘‘Per Ordine e Regola 
di religiosi; Par. VIII, 145; XI, 93. Conv. IV, 4, 45; IV, 28, 49.”-—and for 
our disputed passage quotes Buti, among others, without comment. 

’ See preceding f.n. for passages in which Dante uses it in this sense (the 
Conv. references, for the Testo critico, are: IV, iv, 6; IV, xxviii, 8 f.). Cf. also 
Fiore, CIII, 3 and 4. 

‘ E.g. Torraca, who explains, in his Commentary: “‘La religione: la santita; 
efr. Purg. XIX, 38’’—in which vs. the Mount of Purgatory is called, simply, 
“fil] sacro monte.”’ 
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The majority explain “religione,’”’ in our phrase, as meaning “‘(sacred) 
rule, law, ordinance, ritual,’’ and the like;® and quote in confirmation, 
not seldom, Aeneid, VIII, 349 f.: “the awesome sacredness (religio) of the 
place frightened the timid rustics.’’ 

This quotation is a misfit for the partisans of the last-named interpreta- 
tion; and is advantageously quoted only by those who explain ‘‘religione”’ 
in Purg. XXI, 41, to mean “sanctity,” ‘sacredness.’ Much more apt 
would have been comparison with Aen. III, 409: there Helenus, after 
giving the prescription that, when making offerings to the gods, Aeneas 
should veil his glances from possible disturbance by hostile intruders, 
adds: ‘‘This ritual let the allies keep, and keep it yourself; and let your 
descendents remain unsullied in this religione.”’* Equally to the purpose 
would have been two passages from the Latin Old Testament which, 
likewise, apparently no one has hitherto alleged. In Frodus, XII, with 
reference to the celebration of the Passover, ‘the Lord said unto Moses 
and Aaron’: “And... when your children shall say unto you, What 
mean you by this service (Vulg.: religio)?... ye shall say, It is the 
sacrifice of the Lord’s passover ...”’; and, later: ‘‘This is the ordinance 
(religio) of the passover: There shall no stranger eat thereof.’’ And in 
Numbers, X1X, 2, the method of preparation of the “water of separation”’ 
is prefaced by the words: “This is the ordinance (religio) of the law”’ 
(Vulg.: ‘‘victimae,”’ “of the victim’’) “which the Lord hath commanded.’’® 


5 The adverb, “religiously,”’ in modern English, seems to present this phase 
of meaning more often than any other derivative of the etymon. 

6 “Jam tum religio pavidos terrebat agrestis / dira loci, iam tum silvam 
saxumque tremebant.’’—Servius, ad loc., explains: ‘“‘Relligio; i.e. metus, 
ab eo quod mentem religet dicta religio.’’—Scartazzini, who preferred the 
interpretation “‘sacro regolamento del monte,’’ not only quoted this passage 
from Virgil, but said that Dante’s phrase was ‘‘tolta di peso”’ from it; which 
was putting it pretty strong! 

7 E.g. Passerini. He, however, along with several others, cites also Aen. 
XII, 181 f.: ‘“‘aetheris alti / religio’—the aptness of which to that explanation 
is very dubious: there is a superficial analogy with the idea of the mountain 
height involved, and the meteorological discussion in progress; but “‘religio,”’ 
there, is rather by metonymy for “divinity,” “‘deity,”’ than strictly abstract: 
it is practically a vocative, in parallel with “Sol,” “terra,” “pater omni- 
potens,”’ “Juno,”’ ““Mavors,” “fontes,”’ “fluvi[i],’”” and “numina,”’ 

8 Vs. 408-09: ““Hune socii morem sacrorum, hune ipse teneto, / hac casti 
maneant in religione nepotes.”’ 

* Exod. XII, 26f.: “Et cum dixerint vobis filii vestri: Quae est ista re- 
ligio? / Dicetur (or: Dicetis) eis, Victima transitus Domini est... ." 43: 
“Dixitque Dominus ad Moysen, et Aaron: Haec est religio Phase: Omnis 


alienigena non comedet ex eo.”’ 
Num. XIX, 2: “Ista est religio victimae, quam constituit Dominus.” 








A DEVASTATING TORCH 
(Par. IX, 29 f.) 


The reference to Ezzelino III da Romano as a “‘torch”’ (facella), which 
descending from the hill town of Romano “made on the countryside a 
great assault,’ has been related by some to an alleged dream of his 
mother’s before his birth: “that she was bringing forth a fiery torch, 
which was burning up all the March of Treviso.’ But, as this dream is 
reported apparently by only one commentator,’ and since its tendentious 
wording bears all the earmarks of an ex post facto fabrication, or at least 
adaptation, it has been, not unnaturally, under suspicion. 

In Latin, fax was quite commonly used as a metaphor for causers of 
damage and strife; but the concept of a torch which makes ‘“‘an assault 
upon the countryside” gives a special turn which suggests some mental 
picture, or some echo, of the type of Virgil’s ‘‘as when a flame, with the 
blasts raging from the South, swoops upon the standing grain.’’ 

Dante’s metaphor, here, suggests a passage from Judges, which I 
give for what it may be worth. I fortify myself with the thought that 
Dante undoubtedly knew the Latin Bible much better than I do!—When 
Samson’ was deprived of his wife by his Philistine father-in-law, he fared 
forth in his rage ‘‘and caught three hundred foxes, and bound (var. 
“turned’’) them tail to tail, and tied firebrands (faces) in the midst; which 
having set on fire, he loosed them and let them run hit’2r and thither. 
And they at once rushed into the grain fields of the Philistines. And as 
these took fire both the grain that had been gathered and that still stand- 
ing was consumed; so that the flame devoured even the vineyards and 
the olive groves.’® The general context of Dante’s reference to the 
devastating “torch” is an almost gloating recital of the disasters suffered, 


1 Par. IX, 28 ff.: “... un colle,... / 1A onde scese gid una facella / che 
fece alla contrada un grande assalto.”’ 
2“ |. mater, ...somniabat quod parturiebat unam facem igneam, quae 


comburebat totam Marchiam Trevisanam; et ita fecit sua horribili tyrannide. 
Et tangit hoc auctor, dum dicit de facella.”’ 

’ Pietro di Dante; auct. Scartazzini, Leipzig ed. of Div. Com., vol. III, 
p. 217—whence, also, this quotation is taken. 

4 En. II, 304 f.: “in segetem veluti cum flamma furentibus Austris / in- 
cidit.”’ 

5 Dante nowhere in his works mentions Samson. Jonah is conspicuous 
among some of the other best-known Biblical worthies ‘‘not mentioned.’’— 
See Grandgent, ‘‘The Pentateuch and the Divine Comedy,” in Forty-seventh & 
Forty-eighth Annual Reports of the Dante Society (Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1930), for other notable omissions by Dante. 

6 Jud. XV, 4-5: “‘Perrexitque et cepit trecentas vulpes caudasque earum 
iunxit (aliter: vertit) ad caudas: et faces ligavit in medio: / Quas igne suc- 
cendens dimisit ut hue illueque discurrerent. Quae statim perrexerunt in 
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and to be suffered, by ‘“‘wicked Italy” (la terra prava Italica; vs. 25f.), and 
specifically the March of Treviso and its neighboring territories, for their 
stubborn resistance to the Imperial authority;’? and when Dante was urg- 
ing Henry VII, in 1311, to quell the resistance offered to his progress in 
asserting his authority as Emperor, he compared Florence to the giant 
Goliath, assuring Henry that, at the fall of their leader, ‘‘night and the 
shadow of fear will overspread the camp of the Philistines; the Philistines 
will flee, and Israel be delivered.’’* The sinful and obdurate Italians are 
the modern ‘Philistines’; and no punishment or disaster that they may 
undergo can be too severe. 
H. D. Austin 
University of Southern California 





segetes Philistinorum. Quibus succensis, et comportatae iam fruges, et adhuc 
stantes in stipula concrematae sunt: in tantum ut vineas quoque et oliveta 
flamma consumeret.”’ 

7 Vs. 48: “per essere al dover le genti crude.” 

8 Fpist. VII, 29: “*. . . Goliam hunce in funda sapientie tue atque in lapide 
virium tuarum prosterne; quoniam in eius occasu nox et umbra timoris 
castra Philistinorum operiet: fugient Philistei et liberabitur Israel.” 








THE LITERAL MEANING OF THE 
UNVEILING OF BEATRICE 


N THE first period of Dante’s love for Beatrice the supreme experience 

of his love was the receiving of her salutation. That salutation, as he 
tells us explicitly in the divistone of Donne ch’ avete intelletto d’amore, was 
conveyed by her eyes and her lips. 

The central tragedy of Dante’s love for Beatrice was her withdrawal of 
her salutation, as recorded in the tenth chapter of the Vita nuova. Dante 
sought to win it again—specifically by means of the poem Ballata, 1’ voi 
che tu ritrovt amore—but his efforts were of no avail. Never again in her 
life did Beatrice bestow on Dante that salutation which had wrought so 
wondrously in him. 

That the experience of the salutation was a vital experience for Dante, 
and that the loss of the salutation brought him a vital and enduring 
grief, no understanding reader of the Vita nuova can question. 

Long after the death of Beatrice she reappears to Dante’s imagination 
in his Earthly Paradise. In writing the strange and wonderful account of 
their reunion, Dante is clearly recalling and reliving intensely the experi- 
ence of his actual love for Beatrice, and is clearly mindful of the Vita 
nuova itself, 

Beatrice is at first veiled: 

sovra candido vel cinta d’uliva 
donna m’apparve (Purg. XXX, 31-32). 
Tutto che ’| vel che le scendea di testa, 


cerchiato de le fronde di Minerva, 
non la lasciasse parer manifesta. (67—69.) 


In the course of her indictment of Dante she utters these words, which 
Dante cannot possibly have written without thinking of the salutation: 


Alecun tempo il sostenni col mio volto: 
mostrando li occhi giovanetti a lui, 
meco il menava in dritta parte volto. (121—123.) 


Beatrice is still veiled when Dante, after his confession and at her com- 
mand, raises his head to look at her: 
Sotto ’l suo velo e oltre la rivera 
vinecer pariemi pit se stessa antica, 


vincer che l’altre qui, quand’ella c’era. 
(XXXI, 82-84.) 


Beatrice, however, is looking not at Dante but at the Griffin: 


e le mie luci, ancor poco sicure, 
vider Beatrice volta in su la fiera 
ch’é sola una persona in due nature. (79-81.) 
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When Dante has been drawn through Lethe and received by the group 
of four nymphs, they say to him, speaking of Beatrice: 


Merrenti a li occhi suoi; ma nel giocondo 
lume ch’é dentro aguzzeranno i tuoi 
le tre di lA, che miran pid profondo. 
(109-111.) 


Then: 
al petto del grifon seco menarmi, 
ove Beatrice stava volta a noi. 
Disser: ‘‘Fa che le viste non risparmi: 
posto t’avem dinanzi a li smeraldi 
ond’ Amor gia ti trasse le sue armi.”’ 
(113-117.) 


Then come the three nymphs of the second group, and ask of Beatrice, 
on behalf of Dante, two things: that she turn her eyes to him, and that 
she unveil her lips for him: 

“Volgi, Beatrice, volgi li occhi santi 
. al tuo fedele 
che, per vederti, ha mossi passi tanti! 
Per grazia fa noi grazia che disvele 
a lui la bocea tua, si che discerna 


la seconda bellezza che tu cele.’’ 
(133-138.) 


At this point of his imagining the poet is too overwhelmed for narrative: 
instead, a cry of rapture: 

O isplendor di viva luce etterna, 
chi palido si fece sotto l’ombra 
si di Parnaso, o bevve in sua cisterna, 

che non paresse aver la mente ingombra, 
tentando a render te qual tu paresti 
lA dove armonizzando il ciel t’adombra, 


quando ne I’aere aperto ti solvesti? 
(139-145.) 


When Dante wrote these lines he imagined the beloved face not as 
passive or immobile. The eyes of Beatrice and her santo riso were doing 
for the hero of the poem what they had done for the young Dante—and 
had then, to his distress, ceased doing. The culmination of the reunion is 
the restoration of the salutation. 





Ernest H. WILKINS 
Oberlin College 








MIGHT DANTE HAVE USED A MAP OF OROSIUS? 


S Professor Moore indicates in his study on “The Geography of 
Dante’ the authors upon whom Dante relied chiefly for his geo- 
graphical knowledge were Brunetto Latini, Orosius, Alfraganus, Isidor of 
Seville, Albertus Magnus and possibly Roger Bacon. That a large part of 
that knowledge had its primary source in the first book of the Historiae 
adversum Paganos Libri VII of Paulus Orosius, which was the chief 
authority on the subject of geography for many generations, is demon- 
strated by Professor Moore (l.c.) and by Professcr Toynbee in “Dante’s 
Obligations to the Ormista.’’* But, as Professor Casella points out in 
“Questioni di geografia dantesca,’” very little attention‘ has been directed 
towards determining either the actual geographical map or maps or an 
approximation to such a map which Dante may have had before his 
eyes in writing certain passages. The fundamental differences between the 
geographical concepts current in Dante’s time and those of our own day, 
as well as the limitations of the knowledge of that time, have rendered 
diffeult a certain identification of some places described or named by 
Dante and dem? astrate the usefulness of such a map as a supplementary 
aid in a study o. the texts which were Dante’s sources of learning. Profes- 
sor Casella concludes that Dante must have made use of some contem- 
porary map based on the text of Orosius’ work and that that map was 
probably very similar to the reconstruction made by Konrad Miller and 
reproduced in his Mappaemundi.® 
For, although over two hundred manuscripts of Orosius’ work are 
known to be extant, not one exemplum of a map definitely known to have 
accompanied the text has come down to us. The only illustrated Orosius 
manuscript is one of the ninth century; this is in the library of the 
monastery of St. Gall and contains three marginal drawings which il- 
lustrate the text. These drawings, however, are only very crude sketches 
and are from a different hand from that of the text, although they are 
probably not later than the end of the ninth or the beginning of the 
tenth century. Other maps, which conform in part to the text of Orosius, 
such as the Hereford and Cotton maps, as well as those of Beatus, Albi, 


1 Moore, Edward, ‘‘The Geography of Dante.” In: Studies in Dante, Third 
Series, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1903, pp. 109-143. 

2 Toynbee, Paget, ‘‘Dante’s Obligations to the Ormista.”’ In: Dante Studies 
and Researches, London, Methuen and Co., 1902, pp. 121-136. 

* Casella, Mario, “Questioni di geografia dantesca.”’ In Studi danteschi, 
Vol. XII (1927), pp. 65-77. 

‘ Professor Moore (l.c.) reproduces the map of Strabo as “‘exhibiting very 
well the general geographical ideas prevalent in Dante’s time,”’ but this map 
is entirely inadequate as to details. 

5 Miller, Konrad, Die dltesten Weltkarten. Heft VI, Rekonstruierte Karten, 
Taf. 3, Stuttgart, Jos. Roth’sche Verlagshandlung, 1898. 
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and Lambert, are found to owe their similarities to a common source-map 
rather than to a direct relationship to the text or to a map of Orosius. 
Hence, despite the importance of these maps, they cannot be considered 
as representative of a map which, illustrating and accompanying the 
text of Orosius used by Dante, may have formed an important part of 
the sources of his geographical descriptions. The student is therefore 
forced to turn to a reconstruction of such a map. 

Miller has made a reconstruction of a map based on the text of 
Orosius which a comparison with that text shows to be accurate and to 
comprehend all places named by Orosius. The fundamental similarities 
of Orosius’ description to the Hereford and Cotton maps and the wealth 
of definite detail included by Orosius made the reconstruction a matter 
“of almost mathematical accuracy,” according to Miller, and hence it 
seems possible to consider it as a fairly reliable representation of a map 
which at one time may have formed a part of the work of Orosius.® 

Does this map, then, correspond to the larger concepts and to the de- 
tails of Dante’s geographical knowledge; does it help to illustrate certain 
passages in a more clearly visible manner than words; and does it aid in 
solving any problems concerning the exact location of places or regions 
mentioned by Dante? 

Reviewing the elements of Dante’s system of geography which differed 
from ours, as given by Moore (l.c.), and referring them to the recon- 
structed map, we find first that the idea of the ocean surrounding the 
whole earth, stated more than once by Dante,’ is here illustrated in ac- 
cordance with Orosius’ words, “... orbem totius terrae oceani limbo 
circumsaeptum ...”’ (I.i.2). The limitation of the “dry land” to the 
northern hemisphere is implied by Orosius (1.ii.7, 13) in a passage re- 
ferred to by Dante in the Questio de Aqua et Terra (54-55), where he gives 
the longitudinal extension as 180°, that is, from the Pillars of Hercules to 
the Ganges, and the latitudinal extension as 67°, from the equator to the 
arctic circle. Limited thus to the northern hemisphere and to one-half 
the circumference of the sphere, the “dry land”’ clearly occupies less than 
one-fourth of that sphere. In another passage Dante refers specifically to 
the ‘‘quartam habitabilem”’ (Quest. 5), and he also describes the emergent 
land as “figuram semilunii vel quasi’ (Quest. 56). And Orosius’ word 
“triquadrum”’ (1.i.2) (i.e., probably for triquetrum, triangular) is seen to 
approximate this “almost half-moon’ if the angles be considered as 
blunt or rounded. That this shape is not represented by Miller may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that most medieval maps made no at- 
tempt to represent the shape or relative size of the habitable world but 


6 Miller (p. 64) concludes that a map must once have accompanied the 
text of Orosius since this seems in some details unintelligible without one. 

7 Par. ix.84, “Quel mar che la terra inghirlanda’’; Conv. III.v.9; Mon. 
I.xi.12; Epist. X1.26; Quest. 16, 31. See Moore, op. cit., pp. 115-116. 
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followed a convention in which the whole was made to conform to the 
circular, oblong, or quadrilateral outline chosen for the map. 

The relative size of the three continents is here shown to follow the con- 
cept of the T-O maps,* in which Asia, which regularly included Egypt 
(Or. 1.ii.38), is equal in size to Europe and Africa together, while the 
Mediterranean, here extending approximately one-half the height of the 
map, also corresponds to the concept of Dante, who accepted the general 
but erroneous belief that it was 90° in length.® 

The position of Jerusalem, which Dante believed to be 90° from Cadiz,° 
is not shown by Miller, probably because it is not stated in the text of 
Orosius, although it is indicated in one of the marginal sketches of the 
manuscript of St. Gall. The central position of Rome," between Jerusalem 
and the Pillars of Hercules, is approximated in the reconstructed map 
and seems to have been determined by Miller from Orosius’ words (L.ii. 
101-103): “Sardinia habet ab oriente et borea Tyrrhenicum mare quod 
spectat ad portum Romae ... Corsica habet ab oriente Tyrrhenicum mare 
et Portum Urbis.”’ The site of the Earthly Paradise is likewise not repre- 
sented by Miller, nor is it indicated in the text of Orosius, although this, 
too, is shown in the St. Gall sketch as being above (i.e., to the east of) 
the Persian Gulf. It is curious that the exact location of these three 
points, so important in later Christian maps, and so important, too, in 
the Christian teachings of the time, should have lacked a definite deter- 
mination of position by Orosius, ‘quello avvocato de’ tempi cristiani.’’! 

As is customary in medieval maps, east is here placed at the top, and 
north and south become respectively “‘left’’ and “right.’’? Dante’s use of 
“sinistra’’ and ‘“‘destra’”’ for ‘“‘settentrione’”’ and “‘mezzogiorno”’ is con- 
sistent. Thus, the Aquacheta, upper branch of the Montone 


... quel fiume c’ha proprio cammino 
prima da monte Veso inver levante, 
da la sinistra costa d’Apennino,™ 


flows from the ‘‘northern side of the Apennine.’’4 In similar manner, the 
division of Italy by the “iugum Apennini’’’ into ‘‘destra” and “‘sinistra’”’ 
in the De Vulgari Eloquentia becomes clear. Here, Orosius’ description of 
Italy ‘ . . . situs a circio in eurum tenditur habens ab Africo Tyrrhenum 


8’ The T-O map basis of the Orosius map is shown in outline in the first 
sketch of the St. Gall MS. 

® Moore, op. cit., p. 126-127. 

10 Moore, op. cit., p. 127. 

1 Moore, op. cit., p. 128. 

2 Par. x.119. 

18 Inf. xvi.94—96. 

14 Casella, op. cit., p. 68. 

6 V.E., I.x. 6. 
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mare, a borea Hadriaticum sinum .. . ’* is paralleled by Dante’s state- 
ment that “Dextrum quoque latus Tirrenum mare grundatorium habet: 
levum vero in Adriaticum cadit.’’!7 

One puzzling point which may be further clarified by this map is 
Dante’s use of the adjective ‘‘tricornis’’'® to describe the appearance of 
Europe. Moore considers it!® as borrowed from Albertus Magnus (De 
Nat. Locorum, Dist. III, c. 7), in whose description the three angular 
points do not correspond with those of Europe but with those of Spain. 
This discrepancy is explained by Moore by the fact that Albertus copied 
“almost tottdem verbis from Orosius [I.ii.69-72] where it is in fact a 
description of the Spanish Peninsula!’’ But, without the necessity of 
finding the source of Dante’s image in this garbled plagiarism, the re- 
constructed map of Orosius presents a Europe definitely triangular, or, 
even better, ‘“‘three-horned,”’ (differing essentially, for instance, from its 
representation in the maps of Strabo, the Ravennese, and others), and it 
seems quite possible that this representation, in an original map of 
Orosius, may have suggested to Dante the image which he expresses in 
‘tricornis.”’ 

In an attempt to visualize the distribution of vernaculars in Europe as 
described by Dante in the De Vulgari Eloquentia®® the map of Orosius 
proves extremely useful. Of the three divisions, the northern one is said 
to begin from the Moeotian swamps or the mouths of the Danube and to 
extend to the western boundaries of England. The Moeotian swamps 
(the Sea of Azov), as shown in this map and as identified by Orosius 
(1.11.5, 49, 52), form a convenient point of division between Asia and 
Europe. But Dante’s phrase, ‘“‘ab hostiis Danubii sive Meotidis Paludi- 
bus,”’ raises some doubt as to whether he meant definitely the Sea of 
Azov or Moesia proper, which is defined by Orosius in these terms: 
““Moesia ab oriente habet ostia flumine Danuuii, ab euro... , @ circio 
Pannoniam, a septentrione Danuuium”’ (1.ii.55). I would suggest that 
it was this definition which Dante had in mind and to this region that 
he referred rather than merely to the Sea of Azov, not only because 
of the conjunction in both passages of Moesia with the mouths of the 
Danube, but also because, in defining the second, or eastern division, 
Dante says: “Ab isto incipiens ydiomate, videlicet a finibus Ungaro- 
rum...,” that is, from the boundaries of Hungary, or ancient Pan- 
nonia, the region which Orosius places to the north-west of Moesia. The 
Hungarian boundaries could not in any way, it seems to me, be considered 


16 Or. [.ii.61. 

17 V.E., I.x.6; Cf. I.ix.4, xiv.1. 
18 Fpist., VII.11. 

19 Moore, op. cit., pp. 125-126. 
20 T viii.4—10. 
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as contiguous with the “‘Moeotidae Paludes.’’' In regard to the western 
boundary of the first group, it seems possible that Dante may have meant 
to include also Hibernia since Orosius stated that the British Isles ‘‘ad 
prospectum Hispaniae sitae sunt”’ (1.ii.75). 

The second division, beginning from the boundaries of Hungary, ex- 
tended eastward through the rest of Europe; this was peopled by the 
Greeks. In the third division was included all the remaining part of 
Europe. This third region, however, was further sub-divided into three 
groups characterized by their use of oc, oil, and si in affirmation, though 
Dante recognized the common origin of their speech. Those who say oc in 
affirmation possessed the western part of southern Europe, beginning 
from the boundaries of Genoa: ‘‘Istorum vero proferentes oc meridionalis 
Europe tenent partem occidentalem, a Ianuensium finibus incipientes.”’ 
This included, then, Provence and the Spanish peninsula. 

From this point, that is, from Genoa eastward, up to the promontory 
of Italy where the Adriatic sea begins, and in Sicily, was the region of 
those who say si in affirmation: “Qui autem si dicunt a predictis finibus 
orientalem tenent, videlicet usque ad promuntorium illud Ytalie, qua 
sinus Adriatici maris incipit, et Siciliam.’’ There has been some discussion 
as to “‘illud promuntorium,” and it has been variously identified as the 
Promontory of Istria,” as the Istrian peninsula in general, and as the 
Cape of Otranto.** As Casella points out,” there can be little doubt as to 
its real identity if we consider the matter closely. Following the coast of 
Italy eastward from Genoa on this map, the point “where the Adriatic 
sea begins’”’ can be no other than the strait of Messina, for every doubt is 
removed by the distinction made by Orosius between Mare Hadriaticum 
and Sinus Hadriaticus. The promontory is then identified as 


21 T was surprised, however, to note in Avezec’s reconstruction of the map 
of the Anonymous Ravennese as reproduced by Beazley (The Dawn of 
Modern Geography, Vol. I, p. 390) the legend Onegaria written along the very 
shore of the Palus Moeotides, though the mouths of the Danube are as far 
removed from the Moeotian swamps as in the map of Orosius, and Pannonia 
is also given in a position similar to that in Orosius’ map. Is it possible that 
Dante remembered this detail from the Ravennese map while none of the 
other details of his description correspond to that map? 

2 Andriani, G., “Il confine dell’Italia sul Quarnaro secondo Dante.” In: 
Boll. d. R. Soc. Geogr. Ital., 1920, fase. 7-10, p. 124. 

23 Revelli, P., L’Jtalia nella Divina Commedia, Milano, 1923, p. 62 ff., 
217 ff. 

2 Magnaghi, A., “I confini d’Italia nel pensiero di Dante secondo una 
pubblicazione recente.’’ In: Atti d. R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, 
LVIII, 1923, p. 364 ff. Also, ‘‘La ‘devexio Apennini’ del De Vulg. Eloq., e il 
confine settentrionale della lingua del si.’’ In: Giornale storico della letteratura 
italiana, Suppl. 19-20, Torino, 1921, p. 396. 

25 Op. cit., p. 74. 
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. quel corno d’Ausonia che s’imborga 
di Bari, di Gaeta e di Catona, 
da ove Tronto e Verde in mare sgorga.”® 


and, more precisely, as Catona.?? 

The region of the language of oil Dante places ‘““quodam modo sep- 
tentrionalis”’ in respect to that of si, ‘nam ab oriente Alamanos habent”’; 
and he encloses it on the west by the English sea and the ‘‘montibus 
Aragonie,”’ while on the south it is shut in by the ‘‘Provincialibus et 
Apennini devexione.”’ Concerning all these defining terms there is oc- 
casion for discussion, and the map of Orosius aids in visualizing them. 

Since Gallia Narbonensis, or Provence, is included in the region belong- 
ing to the language of oc, that of oil can be considered to include Gallia 
Belgica, Gallia Lugdunensis, and Aquitania as they are shown on the map 
of Orosius. This region as a whole is shown with Germania to the east and 
the Oceanus Britannicus to the north-west. And since Orosius considered 
that the British Isles included Hibernia and lay ‘‘ad prospectum His- 
paniae,”’ it seems reasonable to suppose that the general term ‘‘Oceanus 
Britannicus” should include also the Sinus Aquitanicus, which is con- 
tiguous to the Pyrenees on this map. Furthermore, in this map, as in 
that of Marino Sanuto,?* the Hereford map, and others of this period, 
Spain is swung about in such a way that the actual eastern coast runs 
parallel with the northern coast of Africa, with the result that the 
Pyrenees extend from north to south and form the western boundary of 
France. Thus it is clear how the English sea and the Pyrenees, called by 
Dante the ‘“‘mountains of Aragon,”’ could have been considered by him 
as the western boundary of France. 

The “devexio Apennini,’’ which, together with Provence, formed the 
southern boundary of the language of oil, here refers clearly to the 
“Alpes Poeninae’’ which Orosius (1.11.63) places to the south-east of 
Gallia Belgica: ‘Gallia Belgica habet... limitem... ab euro Alpes 
Poeninas, a meridie provinciam Narbonensem ...’”’ Rajna*® considers 
the possibility of reading Penini for Apennini*® in this passage but re- 
jects this as unnecessary in view of the definition of this word given by 
Isidor (XIV.8.13): ‘‘“Apenninus mons appelatus, quasi Alpes Poeninae; 
quia Hannibal veniens ad Italiam easdem Alpes aperuit,’”’ a definition 
which accords with those of Papias and Giovanni da Genova. In two other 


26 Par. viii.61—-63. 
27 For the reading ‘‘Catona”’ for “‘Crotona”’ see 8S. De Chiara in Giornale 
Storico della Letteratura Italiana, XXX, p. 241 ff., and Dante e la Calabria, 


Citta di Castello, 1910. 
28 Beazley, R. C., Prince Henry the Navigator, New York, Putnam’s Sons, 


1908, p. 114. 
29 Jl trattato ‘De vulgari eloquentia’; Milano, Hoepli, 1907, p. 36, note 6. 


%° The mss. G and T give the reading apenini. 
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passages Dante uses Apennino in this sense: in Epist. VII.5 he refers to 
Henry VII as “‘Apennini iuga transiliens,”’ and in Jnf. xx.65 he speaks of 
the Apennino which 

Per mille fonti, credo, e pid si bagna 

Tra Garda e Val Camonica.. . 


Tozer* suggests reading Pennino for Apennino in the latter passage and 
loynbee alludes to this possibility® 


32 "7 


bases his suggestion on Orosius. 
but states that most editors read A pennino “which must be taken in the 
general sense of ‘mountain’. . . or as referring to a particular spur of that 
name (identified by Witte) in the Rhaetian Alps, above Gargano, N.W. 
of the Lago di Garda.”’ However, it seems quite possible, on the basis of 
Isidor’s definition, and with Orosius’ description in mind, to accept, 
without any textual change, the interpretation of Alps, or, more defi- 
nitely, Alpes Poeninae, for Apennino, in these three passages. 

It seems clear then, that, in the absence of an original map of Orosius, 
the reconstruction by Miller can be considered as a faithful representa- 
tion of the world according to the text of Orosius. It is further evident 
that the chief general concepts and some of the details of Dante’s geo- 
graphical learning are illustrated by Miller’s reconstruction and that 
they may have had their source in an original map very similar to that 
of Miller. 

Martua Teach GNuDI 


New York City 


31 English Commentary on the Divina Commedia, quoted by Toynbee in 
Dante Studies and Researches, p. 124, note 2. 

82 1.11.60. 

33 4 Dictionary of Proper Names, etc., under Pennino. 











“CUPID AND PSYCHE” AND A DANTEAN 
EPISODE 


HERE are few scenes in the Divine Comedy more striking and more 
discussed than the episode of Filippo Argenti.! As Dante and Vergil 
are being borne across the Stygian swamp in Phlegias’ boat, a muddy fig- 
ure suddenly appears in front of them and accosts Dante in so irritating a 
tone that Dante replies sharply even before recognizing the speaker. His 
voice and words become still sharper when he finally realizes who this 
“spirito maledetto”’ is. Then Filippo Argenti reaches up both hands as if 
to clamber aboard but is repulsed by Vergil, who praises Dante’s harsh- 
ness and promises that he shall soon see this evil spirit submerged in the 
mire of the river. The unwonted severity shown by Dante in this par- 
ticular episode has caused much discussion, but it is not Dante’s relation- 
ship to the Florentine spirit which concerns us here, but rather the dramat- 
ic situation: the sudden appearing of the spirit before the boat and the 
lifting of those ghostly hands out of the Stygian stream as if to get aboard 
in order to reach Dante and drag him down into the miry current. This 
episode recalls a scene in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses. In the sixth book the 
author makes use of what is very likely an old folk tale, giving to the 
principal characters the names of Cupid and Psyche. The heroine breaks 
a taboo and so loses her lover. To regain him she must perform certain 
difficult feats. In the version of Apuleius, Venus imposes the tasks on the 
unfortunate Psyche. The last of these is to fetch a box from Proserpine 
in Hades. With Proserpine’s beauty which is contained in the box Venus, 
pale from nursing the wounded Cupid, wishes to restore her good looks. 
Psyche interprets this order to mean that Venus wishes her death and, 
meditating suicide, disconsolately climbs a high tower. But the magic 
tower, divining her purpose, urges her to go to Hades in a less violent 
way so that she may be able to return. She will find the entrance to Hell 
at Taenarus, enter the gate, and proceed thence directly to Pluto’s palace. 
Certain precautions must, however, be observed on the journey. Of 
these only the third interests us. Psyche is to pay one of her two coins to 
Charon and enter his boat: 
nec setius tibi pigrum fluentum transmeanti quidam supernatans senex 
mortuus putres adtollens manus orabit ut eum intra nauigium trahas, nec 
tu tamen illicita afflectare pietate.? 


This scene lives again in Dante: his protagonist crosses the swamp, the 
hostile ghost tries to enter the boat (‘‘Allora stese al legno ambo le mani’’), 
and Dante expresses harshness like that which is enjoined upon Psyche. 


1 Inferno, VIII, 31-63. 
* Metamorphoses, VI, 18; edition of Loeb Classical Library, London and 
New York, 1925, p. 207. 
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And for this Dante is praised by Vergil. The injunction seems to be re- 
called in Vergil’s reproach to Dante for his tears shed at sight of the 
soothsayers: ‘Qui vive la pietA quando é ben morta.’’? Had Psyche, in 
an attempt to assist the spirit, dropped one of her cakes for Cerberus, 
she could never have returned to the upper air. Dante had his protector 
Vergil at hand to rid him of the menace. 

The swimming ghost and the uplifted hands, common to both episodes, 
tempt the reader to see more than mere coincidences in other less obvious 
similarities. Could the fantastic talking tower have suggested Dante’s 
tower from which signals are sent across the swamp? In warning Psyche 
not to drop the cakes with which she is to quiet Cerberus, the talking 
tower describes the dog as: 

immanis et formidabilis, tonantibus oblatrans faucibus mortuos, quibus 
iam nil mali potest facere, frustra territando.* 


Dante, describing the infernal dog as one ‘‘che introna le anime si ch’esser 
vorrebber sorde,’’® seems a trifle closer to Apuleius than to Vergil: 


Cerberus haec ingens latratu regna trifauci 
Personat ... ® 


The tower, having given Psyche the instructions necessary for obtaining 
the lotion, bids her feed Cerberus again as she returns, pay her second 
fare to Charon, and retrace her steps till she reach the upper world of the 
heavenly stars: 
recolens priora vestigia ad istum caelestium siderum redies chorum.’ 
There comes to the mind the closing line of Dante’s Inferno: 
E quindi uscimmo a riveder le stelle. 


Psyche does her errand successfully, but, as she is returning, curiosity 
gets the better of her, she opens the mysterious box and a hellish Stygian 
sleep flows out and pours over her in a thick cloud. She falls down upon 
the ground ‘“‘et iacebat immobilis et nihil aliud quam dormiens cadaver.’”* 
This incident occurring near one of the infernal rivers recalls Dante’s 
use of a similar device on the shore of the Acheron: 


e caddi come |’uom che’l sonno piglia.® 


The same device occurs again in an ensuing canto, though here it is unre- 
lated to Acheron or Styx: 


3’ Inferno, XX, 28. 

4 Op. cit. p. 276. 

5 Inferno, VI, 32-33. 
6 neid, VI, 417. 

7 Op. cit. p. 276. 

8 Op. cit. p. 278. 

® Inferno, III, 136. 
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e caddi come corpo morto cade.’® 


When Psyche has thus fallen, Cupid, seeing her from a window in his 
mother’s palace, flies swiftly to her rescue on his wings now strengthened 
by repose: “‘longe velocius provolans Psychen accurrit suam.’’"! In Apu- 
leius, Cupid on swift wings to the rescue; in Dante, the air of Hell vibrat- 
ing with the storm-like rush of the messenger descending from Heaven to 
rescue Dante and Vergil from the furies of the City of Dis. 

After noting these likenesses between the Latin tale and the Dantean 
episode, the question at once arises whether or not Dante could have 
known the Metamorphoses. The name of Apuleius, though not mentioned 
by Dante, could hardly have been unknown to him, for Apuleius was 
famous as a magician throughout the Middle Ages and was frequently 
mentioned by the Church Fathers.’ St. Augustine writes at considerable 
length concerning the theory of demons treated by Apuleius in his De 
Deo Socratis." It is strange that Dante does not find a place for Apuleius 
among the soothsayers of the Inferno. Perhaps he omits him, having 
gathered from Macrobius™ that Apuleius was a writer of mere nursery 
tales and not an author for the serious minded. But even had Dante been 
curious about Apuleius, could he have known of the Metamorphoses or, 
had he known of them, could he have read them in any manuscript? The 
only one known to contain the Metamorphoses (Laurentianus 68.2) is 
supposed to have been transcribed at Monte Cassino about the 11th 
century and to have been brought by Boccaccio to Florence where Poggio 
Bracciolini discovered it in 1427 in the possession of Niccold Niccoli. 
This owner bequeathed it to the convent of St. Mark in Florence and 
from there it was transferred to the Laurentian Library.’® Huet" rejects 
the possibility of the work’s having been known in France before mention 
is made of it by Vincent de Beauvais in the middle of the 13th century, 


10 Thid. V, 142. 

1 Op. cit. p. 278. 

12 Stumfall, Das Mdrchen von Cupid und Psyche, Leipzig, 1907, pp. 6-7. 
E. H. Haight, Apuleius and His Influence, New York, 1927, pp. 90 ff. 

18 De Civitate Det, Dombart, Leipzig, 1877, Book VIII, Chapters XIV-— 
XXVI. See also St. Augustine’s Lettres, trans. by M. du Bois, Paris, 1697, 
Vol. II (CII), Vol. III (CX XXVIII). 

14 Commentarius ex Cicerone in Somnium Scipionis, M. Nisard, Paris, 
1883, p. 11: “auditum mulcent, velut comoediae, quales Menander ejusve 
imitatores agendas dederunt: vel argumenta fictis casibus amatorum referta; 
quibus vel multum se Arbiter exercuit, vel Apuleium nonnunquam lusisse 
miramur. Hoc totum fabularum genus, quod solas aurium delicias profitetur, 
e sacrario suo in nutricum cunas sapientiae tractatus eliminat.”’ 

16 BE. H. Haight, op. cit. p. 91. 

16 “Te Roman d’Apulée. Etait-il connu au Moyen-Age?”, in Le Moyen- 
Age, 2 série, tome XIII, pp. 23-28. 
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but it was little known even then as Richard de Fournival, contemporary 
of Vincent, does not mention it among the works of Apuleius. This is 
discouraging, but there is still some hope of showing that the work might 
have been read by Dante, inasmuch as the Metamorphoses were not 
wholly unknown. Manitius'’ notes that Petrus Pictor, canonicus of St. 
Omer in Flanders, writing at the close of the 11th century, used the step- 
mother story found in Book X, 2-12; and Sabbadini'* makes mention of 
a certain Benzo (d. 1330) who, writing at Verona between the years 1312 
and 1322, mentions the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. Dante had been a 
refugee in Verona some years earlier, and although we know little of his 
wanderings and of his contacts during those years, it is a temptation to 
imagine that through Benzo or some unrecorded scholar, the work might 
have been revealed to him. Indeed, his son, Piero di Dante, in his Com- 
mentario on the Divine Comedy, 1340—-41,'!® quotes from the Metamor- 
phoses.*® The sententiousness of this quotation suggests that it might have 
come from some florilegium but, not having been able to trace it in works 
on the subject, I am inclined to think that Dante’s son may have known 
the original.” 

Could the idea of the floating corpse and the uplifted hands have come 
to Dante, if not directly from the Cupid and Psyche story as told by Apu- 
leius, perhaps from some similar folk tale? The story used by Apuleius 
was already old.” Many versions have survived in Italian folklore,” but 
as yet there is no evidence of any reworking of the Cupid and Psyche 
tale with this same episode.* For the present, at least, this explanation 
may be discarded. 

Except for the Metamorphoses, Apuleius’ writings were familiar to the 


17 Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, Miinchen, 1931, 
p. 880. 

18 Le Scoperte di Codici latini e greci, ne’ secoli XIV ¢ XV. 2 vols. Florence, 
1914, p. 143, note 119. 

19 Published in Florence in 1848 as Petri Allegherii super Dantis ipsius 
genitoris Comoediam commentarium, by V. Nannucci. 

20 Sabbadini, op. cit. p. 102. Piero di Dante writes, p. 105: Et Lucius 
Apulejus ait: “non consilio prudenti, seu remedio sagaci, divinae providentiae 
fatalis dispositio subverti potest.’”’ (From Metam. IX, 1). 

21 See Margalits, Flordilegium Proverbiorum universae Latinitatis, Hungary, 
1895; Eva Sanford, “‘Classical Authors in the Libri Manuales,”’ 
tions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, LV (1924), 
190-248. 

2 Purser, The Story of Cupid and Psyche as related by Apuleius, London, 
1910, pp. xlvi, ff. 

23 §. Prato, Quattro novelline popolari livornesi, Spoleto, 1880, pp. 71, 73, 
118, 125, 145. 

* KE. Tegethoff, Studien zum Mdrchentypus von Amor und Psyche, Leipzig, 
1922. 
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savants of the Middle Ages. Did Dante make use of any other work of 
Apuleius? It is possible that a passage in the Apologia may have sug- 
gested one of Dante’s ideas. Apuleius complains that his constant literary 
work has taken all grace from his person, made his body thin, reduced 
his flesh, made him pale and paralyzed his vigor.» Dante, with his usual 
terseness, says as much in a single line. 


si che m’ha fatto per pid anni macro.” 


There is also a similitude used by Apuleius which recails the punishment 
accorded by Dante to his hypocrites. In the Florida,?’ Apuleius refers to 
certain imposters who go about dressed like philosophers, as ‘‘palliata 
mendicabula obambulant,”’ or men who go about like “‘cloaked lies.’”’ Here, 
as in other cases, the similarity is striking, though, of course, Dante need 
have gone no further than to the monks of his own day for his idea. 
This study must content itself with having indicated likenesses be- 
tween the works of the two authors in question. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that it will have the potential value of suggesting further research 
leading to more definite conclusions concerning the actual influence of 


Apuleius on Dante. 
Hitpa L. NorMAN 


University of Chicago 

25 ‘Sed haec defensio, ut dixi, aliquam multum a me remota est, cui 
praeter formae mediocritatem continuatio etiam litterati laboris omnem 
gratiam corpore deterget, habitudinem tenuat, sucum exsorbet, colorem 
obliterat, uigorem debilitat.”’ Apologie, Latin text with French translation by 
Paul Vallette, Paris, 1924, p. 6. 

26 Paradiso, XXV, 3. 

27 Liber I. N. IX. 

















DANTE AND TUFAIL 


LL students of Dante know of the remarkable contributions made a 
few years ago to Dante scholarship by Miguel Asfn Palacics in his 
La Escatologta Musulmana en la Divina Comedia (Madrid, 1919) and 
Dante y el Islam (Madrid, 1927). The first work was translated, with 
adaptations, by Harold Sunderland as Islam and the Divine Comedy 
(London, 1926). With his profound knowledge of Arabic civilization in 
the Middle Ages, Dr. Asin was able to establish a great number of rela- 
tions between Dante and Arabic learning. Although some scholars took 
exception to his views, the truth remains that Dr. Asfn’s studies were a 
revelation, and a logical one. In fact, since Dante, as we all know, repre- 
sents and synthesizes the whole of medieval culture, and since the Arabs 
contributed so much to it, why should there not be echoes, even if uncon- 
scious, of Arabic lore in Dante’s works? And even conscious. Everybody 
remembers Dante’s reference in the Divine Comedy to two Arabs whom 
he sees in the Limbo, and to one great philosophical treatise: 
“E vidi.. 

Ipocrate, Avicenna e Galieno, 

Averois, che ’l gran comento feo.”’ (Jnf. 1V, 139, 143-4.) 
not to mention other references, such as those to Avicenna in Convivio, 
II, 14, ete. 

Now, far be it from me to dive heedlessly into the ocean of Arabic lore, 
with which I am not sufficiently familiar. Let me notice in passing, how- 
ever, that Dr. Asin barely mentions! a medieval Arabic work which, 
though unknown to Dante, has a few points of contact with the Divine 
Comedy. Such contacts do not, let me assert, indicate direct derivation; 
they merely suggest vague parallelisms. I am referring to Hayy Ben 
Yagdhan, ‘“‘Alive, Son of Awake,” the philosophical novel of an erudite 
Arab of the XIIth Century whose blessed name, barring insignificant 
abbreviations, was: Abou Bekr Mohammed ben Abdel-Melik Ibn Thofail 
al-Guisi (buon ’anima!).I shall take the liberty of calling him, for reasons 
of glottal economy, simply Tufail (c. 1105-1185), although he is some- 
times called Abou Bekr. 

Tufail, Andalusian-Arabic physician and philosopher, and very promi- 
nent courtier of the second Caliph of the Almohades,? was requested by 
his sovereign to make a translation, with comment, of Aristotle, but 
considering himself too old for such an arduous and immense task, rec- 
ommended a younger and very promising scholar, Ibn-Roshd, namely, 
Averroés (1126-1198). Thus it is that Tufail was indirectly responsible 
for the ‘gran comento.’”’ About 1170 Tufail composed his philosophical 
novel, taking the names of his protagonists and certain ideas from another 


1 Escatologia, p. 67, n. 1; Sunderland, p. 52, n. 2. 
2 For a complete account see S. Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et 


Arabe, Paris, 1859, pp. 410;ff. 
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physician and philosopher, Ibn-Sina, namely, Avicenna (980-1037), the 
other Arab mentioned by Dante. These three Arabic names are, there- 
fore, literarily related to each other, and indirectly to Dante. 

Tufail’s little novel’—little in size but large in significance, both in 
matters philosophical and folk-loristic—is a narrative treatise. I cannot 
now even briefly go into the intricate subjects of its Oriental sources and 
Occidental analogues, nor give an adequate synopsis of the plot.‘ Suffice 
it to say here that it is a mystic work which attempts to reconcile philos- 
ophy with religion, Greek and Mohammedan, and, as a novel, tells the 
vicissitudes of a child, born and grown alone in a solitary island, in which 
he spends almost all his life. In youth he acts somewhat A la Robinson 
Crusoe, but later, instead of using his practical resourcefulness merely to 
survive, he exerts himself spiritually and through astounding observa- 
tion, contemplation and divine revelation finally discovers God, the 
secrets of the Universe and the ultimate values of ascetic life. 

I said that Tufail’s book was unknown to Dante. Of course Dante did 
not know Arabic; he would have had to find such a work in translation. 
But it seems that this work was not translated until several years after 
Dante’s death, and then outside of Italy and only into Hebrew, which 
language was also unknown to Dante. This first translation was made 
by Moses of Narbonne, also called Maitre Vidal, about 1349.5 The book 
does not seem to have been translated into Latin before the latter part 
of the XVth Century. Then another philosopher, whose main interest 
also was the reconciliation of philosophy and religion, that is, of Aristo- 
telian and Platonic philosophies with the Christian and the Hebrew re- 
ligions, injecting into his all-grasping curiosity even the occult mysteries 
of cabala, the famous Giovanni Pico della Mirandola made a translation 
from the Hebrew into Latin, between 1486 and 1494 (the latter is the 
year of his premature death). Pico’s translation was made at the instiga- 
tion of one of the most erudite Jews of Lorenzo’s circle, the so-called 
Jochanan Alemanno, who already possessed an anonymous translation 
from the Arabic into Hebrew.® 

Tufail’s story, I might add, did not really assert itself in European 
literature until the late XVIIth Century, and then through translations 
made in England. The first of these, from the Arabic into Latin, was the 








3 T am using and shall refer to what is supposed to be the best translation 
from the Arabic, into French: Léon Gautier’s Hayy Ben Yaqdhan, Algiers, 
1900. For an English translation see among others, Simon Ockley, The 
History of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, revised by A. 8. Fulton, New York, 1929. 

4 I expect to treat these subjects more fully in a forth-coming study. 

5 Munk, op. cit. p. 497. In these notes, by the way, I am only mentioning a 
few essential references. There are numerous other sources of information. 

6 See the excellent study by Professor Umberto Cassuto (whom I take this 
opportunity of thanking also for his letters): Gli Ebret a Firenze nell ’etd del 
Rinascimento, in Pubbl. del R. Ist. di Studi Superiori, Sezione Filos. e Filol. 
Florence, 1918, esp. pp. 313, 322. A new book: E. Anagnine, G. Pico della 
Mirandola, Bari, 1937, has not yet been accessible to me. 
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Philosophus Autodidactus by Edward Pococke, the Younger, done in 
1671, which seems to be related to subsequent translations into English, 
such as, among others, those by George Keith (of Quaker fame), ec. 1674, 
by George Ashwell in 1686 and by Simon Ockley in 1708.7 But this is 
another story, as Kipling used to say, and quite remote from our Dante. 

Since Dante and Tufail were both mystics, both saturated with the 
science and philosophy of the Middle Ages, and both religiously didactic, 
it is not at all extraordinary to find in Hayy and in the Divine Comedy 
certain parallelisms of thought. And although, I repeat, I am not sug- 
gesting any direct derivation, a penumbra of relationship is at least con- 
ceivable. In fact there is a direct philosophical lineage from Aristotle to 
Averroés, to Albertus Magnus, to Saint Thomas, to Dante. And Albertus 
Magnus was not only familiar with Averroés, but with other Arabic 
scholars, such as Alfarabius, Avempace, and even with the latter’s dis- 
ciple, Tufail.* We may even venture to say that, since Dante doubtless 
knew his Albertus Magnus, he must at least have seen a reference to 
Tufail. 

Let me mention now a few motifs used by Tufail which seem to have 
accidental echoes in the Divine Comedy. 

First of ail, the island itself in which Tufail’s hero is born and lives is 
identifiable with Ceylon or its immediate neighborhood. This island, as 
the chief place to which Oriental legends have attributed Terrestrial 
Paradise, reminds us of Dante’s Purgatorial island.® The child is not born 
of human parents, but from spontaneous generation. He came from the 
very earth, from the moist loam quickened into life by the beneficent 
rays of the sun. Now, the Divine Comedy, to be sure, does not mention 
spontaneous generation in relation to humans, but it does set forth such 
a phenomenon in connection with the trees in Terrestrial Paradise (cf. 
Purg. XXVII, 135; XXVIII, 69, 109-120; Par. XIII, 64-66). Again space 
does not permit me to trace even briefly the history of spontaneous gen- 
eration, a notion which goes far back into antiquity, was current in India 
and Egypt, then among the Greeks, from Anaximander to Aristotle, 
etc. It is found in Roman lore, for example in Lucretius, often in the 
Middle Ages and even in later times. For the first valid refutations of this 
theory of creation the world had to wait for George Harvey (1578-1658) 
and especially for the concrete experiments of Francesco Redi (1626- 
1688). And the subject is not yet closed. Tufail seems to have taken the 
motif of spontaneous generation directly from Avicenna, but it goes 
back to Hindu lore, which came to the Arabs through Persia.'® 

More than once Tufail discusses the opaqueness or transparency of 


7See Antonio Pastor, The Idea of Resinson Crusoe, Watford, 1930, pp. 
178 ff. 

8 Asin, El filosofo autodidacto, in Revista de Aragén, II, 1 (Jan. 190'), 
pp. 25 ff., an excellent review of Gautier’s version. 

® This similarity was noted by Pastor, op. cit., p. 150, n. 1. 

10 See my note 4. 
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astral bodies (Hayy, pp. 22-24). This suggests Dante’s discussion of the 
spots in the moon (Par. II),—in my opinion the one tiresome exposition 
in the Divine Comedy. But such discussions were, of course, quite in the 
scholastic tradition. More specifically, however, Dante followed, in the 
Convivio (II, XIV, 72-76) the views of Averroés and Albertus Magnus, 
later to refute them through Beatrice’s boresome exposition in the Sphere 
of the Moon." 

The rather obvious use of the sun as a symbol of divine enlightenment 
might almost be called a commonplace of religious symbolism. And to 
Hayy the Sun was a veritable father. The old question of the soul, its 
essence, the vegetative, animal and super-soul, set forth by Dante in 
Purg. X XV, is also discussed by Tufail as one of the early discoveries 
made by bis hero, through meditation, intuition and anatomical experi- 
ments (Hayy, pp. 69 ff.). Remember that Tufail was a physician. Tufail’s 
“‘percevant en puissance”’ (p. 71) suggests Dante’s “‘possibile intelletto”’ 
(Purg. XXV, 65), and Tufail’s: ““Dés que . . . cette Ame se fut fixée dans 
ce receptacle [the body], toutes les facultés se soumirent 4 elle et elles 
s’inclinérent toutes par ordre de Dieu,” suggests Dante’s words in Purg. 
XXV, 70-75, and is also vaguely reminiscent of the theory of love in 
Purg. XVIII. Both books draw conclusions, more than once, from the 
phenomenon of mirrored images (e.g., Purg. XX V, 25-26; Hayy, 97). 

And there are several less specific similarities, which sometimes also, 
and quite naturally, suggest analogies between the Koran and the Bible. 
The concept of a divinely ordered universe, the necessity that the soul 
be found, at the moment of death, in active faith, lest it be caught ‘‘A 
l’improviste”’ (Hayy, 74); the idea of an everlasting Hell, a temporary 
Purgatory and an Eternal Heaven,—such theories seem natural to reli- 
gions in general and to medieval concepts in particular. That they should 
be found in both treatises was to be expected. These concepts were in 
the air; no religiously didactic work could avoid them. Furthermore, all 
philosophers and theologians, who were professionally seeking the truth, 
must have thought that the Truth being one, the several approaches to 
it might be reconciled. 

It is not strange, therefore, that Tufail the Mohammedan and Dante 
the great, rigidly dogmatic Catholic, both knowing their Aristotle, should 
have such elements in common. The one quality in which they differ 
most manifestly is, of course, that Dante was primarily a supreme poet. 

Such comparative subjects as this extend their roots and tentacles so 
far, chronologically and geographically, into literature, folklore, theology 
and philosophy, that it is impossible, especially in an article as necessarily 
brief as this one, even to approximate doing justice to them. Nor do I 
pretend to have produced more than a fragment of a study, a fragment 
which also cannot possibly do justice to the great scholar to whom, in 
old friendship and great admiration, it is dedicated. 

The University of California, Berkeley, Rupo.tpH ALTROCCHI 


1! See Grandgent’s 2d edition of the Divine Comedy, Argument to Par. II. 




















BOOK AND STYLE 


HE present note briefly suggests certain effects upon the style of 

ancient and mediaeval authors due to the absence from books of 
various visual devices which followed the invention of printing and are 
today assumed by all writers. Space permits but few illustrations, and 
those from ancient authors, though equally good mediaeval examples 
might doubtless be adduced. 

Of letters themselves quite different styles may, of course, occur in a 
single codex, as when capital or uncial titles are used in a minuscule ms. 
Yet the emphasis upon a word or phrase which we now obtain by italic 
or bold-face type had to depend upon words alone, often including, how- 
ever, such intensive particles as ye and quidem. Interrogations, too, in 
earlier mss.! lacked interrogation-signs and inversions of word-order (not 
very effective in inflected languages) and depended upon words indica- 
tive of questions (interrogative pronouns, adjectives, or adverbs, dpa, ne, 
nonne, num, ete.). For the modern exclamation-point, again, the only 
effective equivalent was the use of interrogative words. Most readers are 
familiar with ancient substitutes for the quotation mark, such as rdv 
d’aire mpocétame ...&s aro in Homer, talia fatur .. . dixeral® in Latin 
poets, allor mi disse ... si mi parlava’ in Dante, and the like. Though 
these originated in oral recital (Homer), the conventions extended into 
works intended for visual reading (Virgil and Dante). The use of é7c in 
Greek prose introducing direct quotations is another response to the 
same need. ‘‘Hidden verses,”’ i.e., verse quotations revealed by no intro- 
ductory or concluding formula,‘ have been detected by modern scholars 
in various ancient prose works. Some instances are doubtless fortuitous, 
yet all show the ambiguities which arise when neither quotation-marks 
nor formulae are employed. One wonders, for example, whether the incom- 
plete hexameter line beginning Livy’s history and the complete one begin- 
ning the Annals oi Tacitus may be quotations of this sort from recondite 
sources.* Such an assumption would relieve some distinguished prose writ- 
ers from the criticisms made by Cicero® and Quintilian’ of the use of verse 
rhythms in prose. 


1 Interrogation-marks begin about the eighth or ninth century; ef. E. M. 
Thompson, Intr. to Gr. and Lat. Palaeogr. (1912), 60; also C. B. Randolph in 
Class. Philol. 5 (1910), 309-311. 

2 Cf. M. Wilms, Qua Ratione Vergilius in Aen. aut locuturum aliquem aut 
locutum esse indicaverit (1865). 

3 Inf. 20, 106, 130. 

* Cf. H. Furneaux, ed. of Tac. Ann. 1 (1884), 56; G. M. Lane in Harv. 
Stud. in Class. Philol. 9 (1898), 17-26; M. H. Morgan in the same, 61-66. 

’ At least Quintilian 9, 4, 74, though blaming verse rhythms in prose and 
citing this passage, does not treat it as a quotation. 

® De Or. 3, 182; Orat. 189. 
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Lack of running subject-headings and often of chapter-titles encour- 
aged the inclusion in the text of tedious recapitulations, which constantly 
in Aristotle® and here and there in Varro® impress the modern reader, 
accustomed to tables of contents and other aids, as pedantic and inar- 
tistic. Similarly in Lucretius such words as praeterea...tum porro... 
praeterea ... praeterea...quin etiam... postremo,’® introducing argu- 
ments in a series, replace the marginal numbers or section-headings of a 
modern expository work. For the pedagogical value of such phrases, 
however, as for the numerical divisions of an old-fashioned New England 
sermon, not a little may be said. 

Of more significance is the lack of footnotes, which led to the incorpora- 
tion in the text itself of necessary but sometimes refractory material. 
Many such instances, especially when rare words are defined for the 
reader,'! may resemble intrusions of glosses into the text, yet they may 
often, even, perhaps, in the case of some “metrical glosses,’’ be due to 
the authors themselves. Exaggeration of these parentheses at times be- 
comes almost ridiculous.” If the intrusion is a unit of several sentences or 
paragraphs its parenthetic quality may still be unwelcome to logic or to 
taste and tempt modern editors to extensive transpositions or deletions. 
Very large units, however, might at times be treated in supplementary 
volumes (e.g., the two books of Cicero’s De Divinatione and the one of his 
De Fato may be regarded as excursuses to his De Natura Deorum, too 
large to be compressed into its framework, where they would have dis- 
torted the proportions of the whole) and hence published separately. As 
Professor W. H. P. Hatch suggests to me, so long as the papyrus roll was 
used any excursus placed at the end of a volume would have been very 
inconvenient for consultation. 

Finally, there may be mentioned one often overlooked characteristic 
of manuscripts as distinguished from printed books. A modern scholar 
often complains that his serious work appeals to so small a circle of spe- 
cialists as to stand no chance of publication, and he consequently may 
popularize his style in order to interest a publisher. But before the inven- 
tion of printing the cost per volume of producing an abstruse work, issued 
in very few copies, would have been no greater than for the publication 





79, 4, 72-78. 

8’ Though we must not forget the note-book character of Aristotle as pre- 
served to us. 

° E.g., De Ling. Lat. 7, 110. 

102, 757-834. 


1 Typical of thousands of cases is Cic. N.D. 1, 20: . . . physiologiam, id est 
naturae rationem. Another type, suggested to me by Professor Hatch, is John 
12, 33. 


#2 E.g., Horace’s digression on the Amazonian battle-axe in Carm. 4, 4, 
18-22, where, however, a footnote would be equally incongruous! 
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of a “‘best-seller,”’ for each copy had to be made by hand, and peradven- 
ture ten (or even one) could be found to purchase the work it could be 
sold without loss, copies being made as needed. Hence no concessions in 
style or method needed to be made to the profanum volgus, and the work 
might represent to the full its author’s natural brilliancy, dulness, idiosyn- 
crasies, or Wissenschaftlichkeit.™ , 

ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 

Harvard University 


13 Ancient critical signs, as used in the study of Homer (cf. A. Gudeman in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl. d. cl. Altertumswiss. 11 (1922), 1916-1927), I 
here omit, since these signs had no influence upon the composition of the 
works to which they were subsequently applied. Homer did not foresee 
Aristophanes of Byzantium! 











DONNE E MUSE 


HOSE of my “twenty-five readers,’’ who have more than glanced at 

my treatise on The Dolce Stil Novo according to Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
ought to be quite familiar with the latter’s poetic principio, and may 
remember that in Appendix A of that work I suggested a number of 
similar studies, which now might be profitably undertaken in the light 
of my interpretation and from the new critical angle revealed by this 
principio. Since then, several of my own pupils have chosen different 
authors, and are even now engaged in such studies;? while I myself, post- 
poning the promised continuation of my study of Lorenzo’s nuova vita, 
have decided to take up first of all no other than Boccaccio. Two reasons 
have led me to do so: first, because I think I have now detected in the 
Decameron what seems to be incontrovertible proof of the accuracy of 
my thesis; and, second, because the study of Boccaccio’s masterpiece in 
the light of Lorenzo’s principio, like the partial studies of Dante and 
Petrarch already embodied in my treatise, will later undoubtedly assist 
me in the elucidation of the Magnificent’s own poetic production. I am 
now more than ever convinced that the study of Boccaccio from this 
new critical angle will not only throw greater light on the scope, purpose, 
and artistic principle of the ars poetica of the first Italian authors, but 
will also reveal the inner structure of the Decameron and its real signifi- 
cance. Moreover, in view of the skepticism with which my thesis has 
been received in some quarters, though not in others,’ it seemed best first 
to establish my premise on absolutely solid ground, before I proceeded 
to apply the theory further. For another reason, too, I have thought it 
best to approach Boccaccio first. Inasmuch as my thesis has been ques- 
tioned on the ground that, however interesting and true, Lorenzo’s under- 
standing of the stil novo is at best an interpretazione quattrocentesca, the 
practical contemporaneousness of Boccaccio with those early poets ought 
to remove this disputable objection, and his authority, too, might per- 
haps convince the most skeptical: since it is the authority of one who 
certainly stands high in literary and critical esteem and is undoubtedly 
the least suspected of harboring recondite meanings. But such a study 
of the Decameron, involving necessarily a re-examination of Boccaccio’s 


1 Yale University Press, New Haven, 1936. 

2 Mr. Valentine Giamatti has chosen Guido Cavalcanti, Mr. Salvatore J. 
Castiglione Franco Sacchetti, and Mr. Archibald T. MacAllister Sannazaro. 

’ Cf. the favorable estimate of my study by Giulio Bertoni in L’Jtalia che 
scrive for September 1937, p. 224, and the unfavorable review of it by C. F. 
in Studi danteschi, XXI, 193-195, and by W. LI. Bullock in Jtalian Stud- 
ies for January 1938, pp. 146-149. Other comments, which so far have come to 
my knowledge, have either been made privately, or have been noncommittal, 
or have lacked authoritativeness. 
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other works, which lead up to this masterpiece, promises to be both long 
and difficult. Therefore, I avai! myself of the opportunity, in which we 
do homage to the devotion of our esteemed colleague to scholarship and 
teaching, to indicate briefly at this time the proof of which I speak, to 
mention reservedly some of the things I already expect to find, and to 
submit my method of approach to general criticism. This, then, is the 
limited scope and purpose of the present article, for space will not permit 
of demonstrating anything. 

My main thesis in the previous study was that the donna, whose un- 
timely death the Magnificent laments in his principio di nuova vita, was 
not Simonetta Cattaneo, nor any other woman of flesh and blood: unless 
perhaps as an afterthought many years later, when, for the purpose of his 
comento on those first four sonnets of his poetic experience, he apparently 
wished to introduce an element of realism into his artistic portrayal of 
the said principio, and therefore sought a real personage to whom to 
point as a kind of ‘‘model”’ for his poetic conception of his mystic death. 
In her poetic reality, this donna was in fact a symbolic figure, or a per- 
sonification of his stilnovistic poetic ideal: the same ideal, which, con- 
ceived by Guinizelli, and developed into a doctrine by Cavalcanti, had 
first been fully realized and perfected by Dante, and later, in various 
ways and degrees, by others also, notably Petrarch and Boccaccio. Inas- 
much as this new “Italian” poetry in volgare, or dolce stil novo, as Dante 
had called it, although still ‘“very young,” was in a state of decadence, if 
not actually ‘‘dead”’ in the middle of the Fifteenth Century, the young 
Lorenzo had poetically compared this decline of the new arts and letters 
to the setting of a veritable “‘sun” of intellectual light, and pictured the 
“soul” of the gentilissima as a star in heaven, nay, as the brightest star, 
illumining all mankind and obscuring all other ‘‘stars’’ in the literary 
firmament of western Europe. 

This interpretation of Lorenzo’s principio has not in itself been refuted, 
but only vaguely questioned. At least, none of those who apparently 
have read it carefully seem to have found any serious flaws in my eluci- 
dation of either the sonnets or the commentary on them. This principio, 
they seem to think, may well have been as I have explained it all, indeed, 
as I have demonstrated that the author himself says. Nor does the unim- 
portant question of the identity of the ‘‘model,’’ which involves the early 
date of the sonnets in contrast with the late date of the commentary, 
alter the fact that, in any case, the poet’s donna there is a personification 
of Italian poetry, or, more precisely, of Lorenzo’s own poetical ideal in 
conformity with his understanding of the poetic art of his predecessors. 
But then I also drew the inference from Lorenzo’s theory and practice, 
that therefore all the donne sung by the previous poets must similarly 
have been symbolical: those numerous gentilissime, or simply donne 
gentilt, had all presumably stood for their lovers’ poetic ideals; and the 
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various stilnovistic nuove vite, rime sparse, or canzoniert, in which they 
had been sung, had all likewise implied a form of poetic apprenticeship, 
in the course of which those artists had gradually achieved their ideal, 
or fallen short of it. Not to speak of other inferences and deductions, 
which germinated unexpectedly in the course of my scrutiny, this con- 
clusion was, I imagine, the one that “shocked” my readers especially, and 
produced the skeptical or noncommittal attitude which I had, as a matter 
of fact, expected. Let us, therefore, see what Boccaccio has to say on this 
basic point. 

As every one knows, the Decameron has a kind of framework around 
which the author builds the fiction of the origin of his work, and within 
which he encompasses his one hundred tales in their assumed order. This 
concerns seven young ladies and three young men, who, having casually 
met in the Church of Santa Maria Novella in Florence in the spring of 
1348, decided, in order to escape the dangers and horrors of the great 
plague then raging, to retire to a villa situated on one of the hills over- 
looking the city, and there spend two weeks in general merry-making, 
telling stories, singing, and dancing, while waiting for the worst of the 
epidemic to pass. The real names of these ladies are not revealed, on the 
ground that, under the circumstances, reflection might be cast on their 
fair reputation. Nor are those of the men given, presumably for the same 
reason: unless, indeed, we assume that, in their case, the names by which 
they are called were their real ones, notwithstanding the fact that they, 
too, seem to be equally fictitious. In any case, the author assigns to the 
ladies nomi alle qualita di ciascuna convenienti o in tutto o in parte; and 
he does so for an additional reason, namely, accid che quello che cicscuna 
dicesse senza confusione st possa comprendere appresso.4 These names are, 
for the ladies: Pampinea, who is the eldest, but not over twenty-eight, 
Fiammetta, Filomena, Emilia, Lauretta, Neifile, and Elissa, who is the 
youngest and eighteen years old; and for the men: Panfilo, Filostrato, 
and Dioneo. Each of the men takes his valet with him, and the ladies 
four of their maids; and when they are finally settled in their little 
terrestrial paradise, they agree on the following plan to while away the 
time during their sojourn. Each of them in turn is to be Queen, or King, 
for a day, and have complete charge of the program and all the arrange- 
ments for that day. As it later develops, each of them not only tells 
every day astory illustrative of the particular topic of discussion proposed 
by the Queen or King in charge, but in the course of the ten days, exclu- 
sive of the Sabbath and of those devoted to the care of their persons, each 
is also called upon in turn to sing the special song with which the day’s 
festivities end. Accordingly, there are in all one hundred tales and ten 


4 Cf. the introduzione to any complete edition of Jl Decameron. In the edi- 
tion by A. F. Masséra (Bari, Laterza, 1927), the passage in question will be 
found on p. 18 of vol. I. 
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canzoni, or, better, ballades, all chosen, or invented, and all carefully as- 
signed as well as arranged in accordance with a mysterious plan, which 
takes into consideration the character of each lady or gentleman as sig- 
nified by his or her name. 

I recall this framework here, not to refresh the reader’s memory, but 
to preface properly my remarks on the author’s proem to the Fourth Day, 
where I have found the proof mentioned above, and which is therefore 
the main subject of my present discourse. In this proem,' which is a real 
digression from his narration, and therefore distinct as well as different 
from any of his usual transitional remarks and other embellishments of 
his fiction, all carefully kept within the bounds of his artistic design, 
Boccaccio returns to the scope and purpose of his work, already stated 
in the proem to the Decameron as a whole. Before going any further with 
his story-telling, he deems it advisable to nip in the bud certain criticisms 
of himself and his work, which have come to his ears, ostensibly as a 
result of the publication of the tales already written, and all due to 
“envy.” In other words, he here makes one of those apologies or defenses 
of Dantean type, with which we have become familiar in reading Lo- 
renzo’s proem to his Comento. Without saying so in either Dantean or 
Laurentian terms, Boccaccio also means to ‘“‘purge’”’ his work of any 
macule that, rightly or wrongly, may seem to mar it, and he also means to 
refute all ‘‘calumnies,”’ either actual or anticipated, concerning his good 
name and honest intentions. There is thus here possibly an additional 
source of Lorenzo’s practice and method in his own proem; and Boccac- 
cio’s derivation from Dante in this respect is also obvious, notwithstand- 
ing the difference in subject matter and in his treatment of it, as we shall 
see. 

Briefly stated, Boccaccio’s complaint is that he is being criticized on 
five counts. First, that he is altogether too fond of the ladies: which is 
bad enough in itself, they say, without adding his commendation of them 
to his delight in pleasing and consoling them; second, that at his age he 
ought not to concern himself with such things as talking about women or 
doing their bidding; third, that it would be wiser for him to stick to the 
Muses on Parnassus instead of mingling with ladies and talking nonsense; 
fourth, that he had better think about making a living instead of fiddle- 
faddling and feeding on illusions; and, fifth, that the things said had 
occurred otherwise than in the precise manner they have been related by 
him.® 

To refute these accusations, real or imaginary, or partially both, he 
first tells a story, or, better, part of one, which he is careful to exclude 
from the one hundred told by his characters, and the whole point of 


5 Cf. Decameron, ed. cit., vol. I, pp. 269-275. 
6 Cf. l.c., pp. 269-270. I apologize for this translation, which I wanted as 


close to the original as possible. 
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which is that he was as naturally and spontaneously inclined to love the 
ladies as the young man in the story had been, who had never seen women 
before. And then he proceeds to answer each criticism in order. 

It is not my intention at this time to deal with all of his replies, for, as 
I said, space does not permit to do here any more than merely lay the 
foundation for a later discussion. But the answer to the third point is 
especially important to my thesis, and should be quoted verbatim. After 
vehemently exclaiming that his critics may upbraid him, bite him, and 
tear him to pieces (riprenderannomi, morderannomi, lacererannomt), 
nevertheless he will adhere to his natural disposition, continuing to love, 
as he has done from early youth, the virtue of the light emanating from his 
ladies’ eyes, the sweetness of their mellifluous speech, and the flame lit by 
their piteous yearnings; and after declaring that he will never, as long as 
he lives, consider it a shame to give pleasure to those things, which Guido 
Cavalcanti and Dante Alighieri, when old, and messer Cino da Pistoia, very 
old, had considered it an honor and a joy to please,’ Boccaccio continues: 


‘‘Che io con le Muse in Parnaso mi debba stare, affermo che é buon consiglio 
ma tuttavia né not possiamo dimorar con le Muse né esse con essonot. E quando 
avviene che l’uomo da lor si parte, dilettarsi di veder cosa che le somigli, 
questo non é cosa da biasimare: LE MUSE SON DONNE, e benché le donne quel 
che le Muse vagliono non vagliano, pure esse hanno nel primo aspetto simigli- 
anza di quelle, si che, quando per altro non mi piacessero, per quello mi 
dovrebber piacere; senza che, le donne gid mi fur cagione di comporre mille 
versit, dove le Muse mai non mi furono di farne alcun cagione. Aiutaronmi elle 
bene e mostraronmi comporre que’ mille: e forse a queste cose scrivere, quantun- 
que sieno umilissime, si sono elle venute parecchie volte a starsi meco, in 
servigio forse ed in onore della simiglianza che le donne hanno ad esse; per che, 
queste cose tessendo, née dal monte Parnaso né dalle Muse non mi allontano 
quanto molti per avventura s’avvisano.”’ 


I have placed the most significant words in italic letters and small 
capitals, and these should suffice at least to make us suspect the true char- 
acter and real significance of the Decameron. The importance of this il- 
luminating testimony of Boccaccio for the validity of my thesis should 
now be obvious. But to the uninitiated in the art of interpreting sovra- 
senst there is need of much elucidation. 

Before I attempt to give a hint of the historical and critical value of 
this testimony, so unequivocal in its content and rich in its implications, 
I should remind the reader that this digression, involving the author’s 
own defense, is addressed to his carissime donne. These are, presumably, 
the same vaghe and dilicate donne, che amano, for whose soccorso e rifugio 


he had said in the proem to the Decameron as a whole that he intended to 


7 This gist of Boccaccio’s replies to the first and second criticisms, and the 
following quotation, which is his reply to the third, may be verified by refer- 
ence to pp. 273-274 of the l.c. 
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raccontare cento novelle, 0 favole o parabole o istorie che dire le vogliamo.’ 
In other words, they are, ostensibly, his expected readers among the 
fair sex. But already in the Introduction, which is addressed to the same 
graztosissime donne .. . naturalmente tutte pietose, he had begun to fuse 
and confuse his readers with his characters who tell the stories. Moreover, 
in the course of the story-telling no distinction is made between male and 
female characters, but, in addressing the entire company, each speaker, 
whether male or female, always addresses all the others as donne, with 
varying complimentary epithets. Likewise in this digression, it is not at 
all clear that his ‘dearest ladies’ are, as it were, outsiders. On the con- 
trary, in the course of the justification, which involves them, too 
(wherefore they are qualified as discrete, valorose, giovani, belle, and of 
ornatt costumi, of vaga bellezza, of ornata leggiadria, of donnesca onesta), it 
becomes more obvious than ever that Boccaccio is always referring to the 
very ladies (and gentlemen) who constitute the dramatis personae of his 
Decameron. Therefore I say that this would-be defense, not only concerns 
them, too, but is primarily a defense of them, indeed, their glorification. 

Another point. The language and style in which this ‘‘defense’’ is 
couched should not deceive any one. Boccaccio writes in the same light 
vein in which the entire Decameron is composed; he relates a similarly 
amusing story to illustrate his point; he is, indeed, in good humor, and 
even displays a nice sense of humor in the course of his ‘“‘apology.’’ But 
observe that when he is about to present his main and most serious argu- 
ments in defense of himself and his donne, he does not fail to say: lasciando 
il motteggiar dall’un de’ lati. 

What is Boccaccio actually saying in his playful manner? Obviously, 
nothing more or less than that the DONNE, sung by the modern Italian 
poets and glorified by himself in this very Decameron, correspond in 
modern times to the musgEs of antiquity. Not only does he say that, in 
his opinion, the ancient Muses were ‘‘idealized ladies’ similar to the 
donne angelicate of the modern poets, particularly and significantly those 
of the three great stilnovisti mentioned; but, in the course of his brief 
argumentation, he reiterates this stmiglianza no less than three times. 
This is equivalent to saying most emphatically that his readers should not 
expect a perfect identity between his and the donne of the other sti/novisti 
on the one hand, and the Muses of the ancient poets on the other. The 
study of ancient poetry, he clearly means, is undoubtedly a good thing 
(buon consiglio), and he readily admits that his own verse may show the 
influence of the ancient classics: indeed, ‘‘in weaving these very stories of 
the Decameron, he does not deviate from the Muses and Mount Parnassus 
as much as some people may think’’; but, after all, our modern world is 


8 Cf. l.c., pp. 4-5. 
*T wonder how many women could read in Fourteenth Century Italy. 


10 Cf. l.c., p. 273. 
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very different from the ancient, and ‘‘we can no more live with the Muses 
than they with us.’’ That is, the modern poetic ideals do not fit in the 
ancient pattern, nor are the ancient forms identical with modern concep- 
tions. It would be foolish and ineffective to imitate ancient poetry unin- 
telligently and too slavishly. In any case, he certainly implies, let no one 
for a moment imagine that, in “talking about women and mingling with 
them, or in commending them and doing their bidding,’ he means 
women of flesh and blood: for he does not; he means by DONNE what the 
ancients meant by the Muses; and furthermore, he means by them what 
Guido Cavalcanti and Dante Alighieri and Cino da Pistoia, all famous 
stilnovisti had likewise meant by their donne gentilt or gentilissime. 

Very succinctly, this is the great, principal implication of Boccaccio’s 
jocular, yet serious defense against the literary critics of his time and all 
superficial readers of all times. The value for us of his obviously inten- 
tional explanation of the true connotation of donna in early Italian poetry 
and in his own literary production, lies in the fact that, in my opinion, it 
proves beyond any reasonable doubt the accuracy of my deductions from 
the study of Lorenzo’s principio. Therefore, I say, basing my argument 
on Boccaccio’s unequivocal testim)ny and on ¢he great authority of his 
unexpected example, there is nothing fantastic or incredible in my conclu- 
sion that Lorenzo’s donna in his principio di nuova vita was really a 
symbolic figure standing for his conception of Italian poetry from the 
earliest times to his own. Not to speak of Lorenzo’s literary tradition, 
and of the relation he clearly establishes between the earliest stilnovisti 
and all the previous poets of the great Italian school, including Boccaccio; 
not to speak of the identical men (Cavalcanti and Dante) now mentioned 
also by Boccaccio as poets whose example he followed: we now find that 
the Magnificent had in Boccaccio, not only another autore, but also an- 
other maestro in the art of gentle poetry and literary interpretation. Lo- 
renzo’s understanding of the dolce stil novo (a term which, to be sure, he 
never employs because it was not then in common usage, either in its 
restricted sense, or as a synonym of the new school of Italian poetry, in 
which sense it is implicit in his whole treatise) is, indeed, an interpreta- 
zione quattrocentesca, but this does not make it false; and Lorenzo’s poetic 
conception of this poetry is not only ‘‘magnificent,’”’ but also Lorenzo: 
indeed, his stt/novistic figuration is not only Laurentian, but also per- 
fectly traditional. 

Let no one say that Boccaccio’s authority on questions of literary his- 
tory is unreliable, on the ground that he was a fanciful novelliere: because 
this old, facile, and specious conception of him is based entirely on an 
arbitrary assumption, which has long since been demonstrated false. 
Boccaccio likes to write in a light, humorous style, and he frequently ex- 
presses himself through the medium of fiction, as he does in the digression 
we have been considering, where, moreover, the artistic unity of his work 
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required that he maintain the general tone of the Decameron: but he is 
quite serious and in earnest with respect to the real ideas and deliberate 
opinions he couches in his sovrasensi; indeed, a closer scrutiny or a wider 
research have usually shown that his remarks of an historical character 
were substantially correct. Besides, with reference to the connotation of 
the word donna here, I now recall at least one case in which Dante, too, 
long before him, had used the term with this precise meaning. In canto 
xxx of the Inferno, lines 10 to 12, the Master had said 


ma quelle donne aiutino il mio verso 
ch’aiutaro Anfione a chiuder Tebe, 
si che dal fatto il dir non sia diverso; 


where, so far as I know, not a single commentator has ever thought that 
the word donne means anything else but the Muses. And I am also re- 
minded that, according to Dino del Garbo, Cavalcanti had said ‘Donna 
mi prega ...’”’ in this famous canzone, not because there was necessarily 
any real woman involved in the case, but primarily because “la passione 
di questo, che é lo amore, del quale egli parla, le pit volte avviene alle fem- 
mine’’; that is, as he further explains, men in general fall passionately in 
love with women, and not with men; and therefore, I add, the poet’s love 
for his art is best and most naturally comparable to man’s natural love 
for woman. Forse, repeats Dino twice, the poet was then, or had been be- 
fore, in love with some femmina, but the real reason for the use of the 
term donna in the poem was literary: namely, to indicate the dignity of the 
postulant in the canzone (the poet Guido Orlandi); who, on the other 
hand, prega, and does not “command” the author, because Cavalcanti in 
his poem was “maestro di scienza naturale e morale” and not servo of any 
woman he loved or discepolo of any one, including the postulant." It 
follows, then, that old, contemporary usage and critical interpretation 
both concur with my understanding of Lorenzo’s later use of the term 
donna with the traditional implication of an ideal of poetic art; and, con- 
sequently, at least my major thesis is sound. And, once the incredibility 
of this connotation of donna in early Italian poetry has been dispelled, I 
believe my interpretation of Lorenzo’s principio will be found substan- 
tially accurate, and most of my inferences plausible. 

But now that Boccaccio’s remarkable testimony has served its main 
purpose here, namely, to corroborate my major thesis in the previous 
work, what is the value of this discovery, or, better, realization of mine, 
with respect to Boccaccio’s own literary production, especially the De- 
cameron? Since his discourse in the said digression is addressed to his 


1 Cf. the ‘‘Volgarizzamento del comento latino di Maestro Dino del Garbo 
sulla canzone Donna mi prega fatto per Ser Jacopo Mangiatroia”’ in Rime di 
Guido Cavalcanti edite per opera di Antonio Cicciaporci, Firenze, 1813, 
pp. 73-76. 
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donne, who, according to his declaration, are modern counterparts of the 
ancient Muses; since, as he says, the fictitious names of these donne (in- 
cluding the three men) are wholly or in part significant of their characters, 
and they are meant to suggest, indeed to clarify, what each of them has 
later occasion to say; since, finally, this would-be defense is in reality a 
clarification of the whole scope and character of the Decameron, an 
exaltation of his poetic art, and a profession of his natural inclination 
toward the ideal of arts and letters he pursues; therefore, it behooves us to 
unravel, if possible, all this mystery. It is, I believe, the duty of historians 
and literary critics to try at least to detect the esoteric meanings implied 
in those names: to see the connection between those significances and the 
topics proposed for discussion; also between the tales of each day and the 
respective story-teller, with special reference to the particular topic of the 
day; finally, between the special song of the day and the character who 
is called upon to sing it. Perhaps the order followed in the succession of 
Queens and Kings is significant; perhaps the order in which everything 
is said and done has a special reason; and the accompanying circum- 
stances, too, may involve some recondite meaning. In fact, we are now 
allowed to suspect a sovrasenso in almost anything that is said and done 
by any of the characters; and the questions are going to be: by whom? 
when? where? and how? This constitutes a great danger, for it is not 
going to be easy to keep one’s feet solidly on the ground when confronted 
with very subtle questions, such as many of them will undoubtedly be. 
For instance, the Valle delle donne, at the close of the Sixth Day, is going 
to prove particularly difficult to explain on the basis of some authoritative 
“unequivocal statement,’’ such as one of my skeptical friends requires 
in order to believe. But I have great faith in the belief that every author 
naturally wishes to be understood, and that somewhere, somehow, even 
the most abstruse will always reveal himself finally. 

Meanwhile, with respect to the proper approach for detecting the sig- 
nificance of the names assigned to the various characters, Boccaccio al- 
ready comes to our assistance with an unequivocal suggestion. It will be 
remembered that, in connection with the names Filocolo and Filostrato, 
the second of which is also assigned to one of the male characters in the 
Decameron, he himself explains their composition and hidden significance. 
Towards the end of Book III of the Filocolo, there where Florio, in his 
quest for Biancofiore, deems it best to hide his identity under the assumed 
but significant name of ‘‘Filocolo,”’ he thus makes this character explain 


his new name: 


Filocolo & da due greci nomi composto, da philos e da colos; philos in greco 
tanto viene a dire in nostra lingua quanto amatore; e colos in greco similmente 
tanto in nostra lingua resulta quanto fatica: onde congiunto insieme, si pud 
dire trasponendo le parti, Fatica d’amore: e in cui pit’ che in me fatiche 
d’amore sieno state e siano al presente non so; voi l’avete potuto e potete 
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conoscere quante e quali esse sieno state, sicche chiamandomi questo nome 
Veffetto suo s’adempierd bene nella cosa chiamata....™ 


And he himself, in his capacity of author, explains the title of his Filo- 
strato, which, by the way, is dedicated to a certain “Filomena,” who may 
be the same personage bearing this name in the Decameron. He says: 

Filostrato é il titolo di questo libro, e la cagione é questa: per cid che oltima- 
mente st confa con l’effetto del libro. Filostrato tanto viene a dire quanto 
uomo vinto e abbattuto d’amore; come veder si pud che fu Troiolo dall’amor 
vinto si ferventemente amando Criseida e si ancora nella sua partita.™ 


I am also reminded that Michele Scherillo, in his excellent study of 
Boccaccio, recalls another similar composition. This is so significant, 
especially in the exposition made of it by this eminent scholar, that I 
find it convenient to quote his entire comment. Says Scherillo: 

I colloqui milanesi col Petrarca nella primavera del 1359 lasciarono una 
profonda orma nell’animo impressionabile del Boccaccio; segnarono una 
svolta nel cammino della sua vita. Questa conversione egli drammatizzo poi 
nella XV delle sue Eclogae, che intitold Philostropos, trattandosi in essa ‘“‘del 
richiamo all’amor celeste dal lusinghiero amore delle cose terrene’’; dacché 
per il buon Certaldese philos in greco voleva dire “‘amore’”’ e tropos ‘‘conver- 
sione.’”’? Col nome di Philostropo, spiegd poi a fra Martino da Signa, indico 
“il glorioso mio precettore Francesco Petrarca, dai cui ammonimenti spes- 
sissimo fui confortato, messa da parte la dilettazione delle cose temporali, a 
dirigere l’animo alle cose eterne: cosi egli i miei affetti, se non pienamente tut- 
tavia abbastanza,rivolse in meglio.’’!4 


This is, therefore, obviously, the correct approach to his “‘significant’”’ 
names, and I propose to analyze them all in the same manner, or similar 
fashion, at the same time studying the interrelationship suspected above. 
Remembering that our primary object in the first place is not to judge, 
or even question, the validity of his opinions, concepts, or ideals, but to 
discover what he really means by what he says; accepting also with good 
grace his “bad Greek” and hybrid etymologies; and correlating all his 
works, as well as all ‘“‘suspicious’”’ characters, passages, and situations: I 
believe that with much patience, much labor, a good memory, and a little 
ingenuity, we shall finally find, somewhere in Boccaccio’s vast literary 
production, his own answers to most of our questions. At any rate, I do 
not seek glory, but shall be satisfied with my fatica d’amore, whether or 
not it shall ever see the light of day. 

ANGELO LIPARI 

Yale University 


12 Cf. G. B.: Opere volgari, Moutier, Firenze, 1829, vol. VII, pp. 354-355. 

13 Cf. the first paragraph in Moutier’s edition of this work, or the edition 
by Vincenzo Pernicone, Bari, Laterza, 1937, p. 1. 

14 Cf. Michele Scherillo: Le origini e lo svolgimento della letteratura italiana, 
Milano, Hoepli, 1919, vol. I, pp. 443-444. 








THREE SONNETS OF THE TRECENTO 


Ge HEN the Egyptian traitor sent him Pompey’s head, Caesar, 
concealing his inward joy, made a show of weeping; and when the 
Romans slew Hasdrubal and sent his head to his brother Hannibal, Han- 
nibal, concealing his sorrow, smiled to hearten his weeping men. Even so 
will every man sometimes conceal his true feeling by feigning its opposite. 
If, therefore, I laugh and sing, I do it to conceal my sorrow.”’ This for- 
mula, in which two episodes from Roman history—the presentation of 
Pompey’s head to Caesar after the former had been treacherously mur- 
dered on fleeing to Egypt to seek refuge with Ptolemy (the ‘Egyptian 
traitor’) after the battle of Pharsalus, and Hannibal’s self-control when 
the Romans sent him Hasdrubal’s head after the defeat of the Cartha- 
ginians at the Metaurus—are linked together and made to explain the 
poet’s own behavior, is followed in three sonnets attributed to poets of 
the Trecento: Petrarch, Antonio da Ferrara, and Boccaccio. The close 
conformity of all three versions to the formula makes it obvious that 
they are in some way related, but the question as to which one was the 
earliest and which are imitations has never been completely studied or 
satisfactorily answered. 
The text of Petrarch’s sonnet, which appears in the Canzoniere as No. 
CII, follows: 
Cesare, poi che ’! traditor d’Egitto 
li fece il don de l’onorata testa, 
celando l’allegrezza manifesta 
pianse per gli occhi fuor, si come é scritto; 
et Anibal, quando a |’imperio afflitto 
vide farsi fortuna s{ molesta, 
rise fra gente lagrimosa e mesta, 
per isfogare il suo acerbo despitto; 
e cos{ aven che |’animo ciascuna 
sua passion sotto ’l contrario manto 
ricopre co la vista or chiara or bruna. 
Pero, s’alcuna volta io rido o canto, 
facciol perch’i’ non ho se non quest’una 
via da celare il mio angoscioso pianto.' 


A second version of the theme, attributed by reliable manuscripts to 
Antonio da Ferrara, follows: 


Cesare poi che ricevé il presente 
della tradita testa in sommo falio, 
dentro fece allegrezza, canto e ballo, 





1 Text from Le Rime sparse ei Trionfi, a cura di E. Chidrboli (Bari, 1930). 
As the sonnet appears in the Canzoniere as arranged by Petrarch there can be, 
of course, no question of its authenticity. 
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e di fuor pianse e mostrossi dolente. 
E quando la gran testa reverente 
del poderoso barbaro Asdruballo 
fu presentata al suo frate Aniballo, 
rise, piangendo tutta la sua gente. 
Per simil, pid fiate egli adivéne 
ch’a l’uom convien celar cid ch’A nel cuore 
per allegrezza e caso di dolore; 
e se pero gid mai canto d’amore, 
facciol perché celare e’ mi conviene 
le ’ntrinsiche mie triste e gravi pene.? 


The following sonnet, which Masséra attributes to Boccaccio in his edi- 
tion of Boccaccio’s Rime, is the third version of the theme: 


Cesare, poi ch’ebbe, per tradimento 
de l’egitian duttor, l’orrate chiome, 
rallegrossi ne! core, en vista come 
si fa quel che di nuovo é discontento. 

E ’llora ch’ Anibal ebbe ’] presento 
del capo del fratel, ch’aveva nome 
Asdrubal, ricopri suo’ grave some 
ridendo alla suo’ gente, ch’era in pianto. 

Per somigliante ciascun uom tal volta 
per atto allegro o per turbato viso 
mostra ’l contrario di cid che ’| cor sente. 

Perd, s’i’ canto, non dimostro riso: 
fo per mostrare a cchi mi mira e ascolta 
ch’ai dolor gravi i’ sia forte e possente.* 


This version is found in two manuscripts,‘ both of which assign it to Boc- 
caccio. However, as the validity of Masséra’s procedure in establishing 
the authenticity of poems attributed to Boccaccio by the manuscripts 
has been called into question in reviews of his edition by Hauvette® and 
Pellegrini,* and as the attribution of this sonnet to Boccaccio has been 


2 Text as published by F. Pellegrini, Bullettino della Societa Dantesca 
Italiana XXII (1915), p. 160. Pellegrini follows MS Riccardiano 1100, but 
substitutes the reading barbaro from Ricc. 1156 for the tartaro of the manu- 
script in v. 6; this version also appears in Ricc. 1103 and Vat. Lat. 3213. 
E. Levi gives the text in his Maestro Antonio da Ferrara, rimatore del secolo 
XIV (Roma, 1920), p. 138, and it has been included in various collections of 
early Italian poetry. 

3 No. XLI in Rime di Giovanni Boccacci, Testo critico per cura di A. F. 
Masséra (Bologna, 1914). 

‘ Riccardiano 1100, fol. 51> (the manuscript which also contains, on fol. 
63*, the version attributed to Antonio), and Bologna, R. Bibl. Universitaria 
1773; see Masséra, op. cit., pp. xvi-xvii, xxviii--xxix, and li-lii. 

5 H. Hauvette, ‘Les poésies lyriques de Boccace, A propos de deux éditions 
récentes,’ Bulletin italien XVI (1916), pp. 10-26 and 57-70. 

* BSD. XXII (1915), pp. 154-167. 
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specifically questioned by Pellegrini,’ we must tentatively regard its 
authorship as uncertain. 

A comparison of the three texts will reveal a number of parallels of 
phraseology but no evidence that would indicate which was the earliest 
version and how the other two are related to it. 

The conclusions of scholars who have noticed the parallelism among 
these three sonnets or between one and another of them turn out, upon 
examination, to be merely unfounded guesses and contribute nothing to a 
solution of the problem. Probably the earliest of these guesses is that 
contained in a marginal note in MS Vat. Lat. 3213 referring to Antonio’s 
sonnet: Nota che ad emulazione di questo fece poi tl Petrarca il son. ‘Cesare 
pot che il traditor d’ Egitto’ il quale é tanto differente da questo quanto il paon 
dallo storno.’ Without referring to this note, Tassoni in his Considera- 
zioni declared that Petrarch had imitated and improved on Antonio, and 
subsequent commentators (e.g., Mestica) quote the manuscript note or 
Tassoni’s opinion without further discussion. Professor Ezio Levi, finally, 
quotes the manuscript note, accepts it as conclusive evidence that An- 
tonio’s sonnet was earliest and that Petrarch imitated it, and on the basis 
of this one case of alleged imitation asserts that ‘‘Qualche volta il Petrarca 
non disdegna di raccogliere dalle Rime di maestro Antonio voci, immagini 
e motivi e di elaborare la materia fantastica che maestro Antonio gli 
offriva con abbondanza cosi arruffata e caotica.’’® Boccaccio was de- 
clared by Barbieri, in his Dell’origine della poesia rimata, to have imitated 
Petrarch’s sonnet in writing the sonnet Cesare, poi ch’ebbe, per tradimento. 
Barbieri’s statement was adopted by Baldelli in his edition of Boccaccio’s 
Rime,’ and subsequent students of Boccaccio copied the statement from 
Baldelli." A different approach to the question was attempted by Pelle- 
grini in the review already cited. Basing his hypothesis on the fact that 
both Antonio’s sonnet and the one attributed by Masséra to Boccaccio 
are found in one manuscript, Riccardiano 1100, Pellegrini suggests that 
we are here dealing with ‘due successive prove mal riuscite della stessa 


7 Op. cit., pp. 160-161. 

8 Quoted by Levi, Maestro Antonio da Ferrara cited, p. 138. 

* Maestro Antonio da Ferrara cited, pp. 137-138. Professor Levi adds the 
statement (p. 139) that Petrarch “trae l’ispirazione e la mossa iniziale’’ of the 
sonnet Benedetto sia ’l giorno e ’l mese e l’anno from a sonnet by Antonio, but 
after citing several examples of this motive concludes (pp. 140-141) that it is 
a commonplace and that it is useless to try to use it as evidence of a relation- 
ship. His statement that Petrarch sometimes drew on Antonio’s Rime for his 
own lyries (which he repeats in his article on Antonio in the Enciclopedia 
italiana) therefore rests solely on his acceptance of the opinion expressed in 
the note in Vat. Lat. 3213. 

10 G. B. Baldelli, Rime di messer Giovanni Boccacci (Livorno, 1802), note 
to sonnet. Baldelli also notes Tassoni’s statement that Petrarch had in turn 
imitated Antonio. 

1M. Landau, Giovanni Boccaccio, sein Leben und seine Werke (Stuttgart, 
1877), p. 40; F. Mango, ‘Delle rime di messer Giovanni Boccaccio,’ Pr. XVI, 
pt. 1 (1883), p. 443. 
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mano’’—and since the attribution of one to Antonio is supported by 
other authoritative manuscripts, Pellegrini apparently would suggest 
that both are by Antonio; while mentioning the existence of the parallel 
sonnet by Petrarch, he does not venture an opinion on its relation to the 
others. 

In the absence of other evidence by which we might determine which 
of the three sonnets was the earliest version of the theme, it would seem 
that a search for its source or sources might yield significant results, be- 
cause if one of the three should prove to be elosely related to a source 
we should be justified in concluding that it was the original and the others 
imitations. No single source for the theme as a whole has been found,” 
but the main authorities in which a poet of the Trecento could have read 
the two episodes from Roman history are easily identifiable. 

The most obvious source for the account of Caesar’s behavior on re- 
ceiving Pompey’s head from Ptolemy is in the ninth book of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, which was, of course, thoroughly familiar to Petrarch and his 
contemporaries. Lines 1032-1041 are the most significant for our pur- 
pose: 


12 The indices of first lines of Italian poems given by G. B. Festa, ‘Biblio- 
grafia delle pit antiche rime volgari italiane,’ RomFor. X XV (1908), pp. 564- 
640q, and G. Gnaccarini, /ndice delle antiche rime volgari a stampa (Bologna, 
1909) do not reveal any earlier poem which might have been a source for the 
theme. Sertorio Quattromani, who searched for classical and Provengal 
sources for Petrarch’s poetry, declared in a letter of July 24, 1563, published 
in his Lettere (Napoli, 1624), pp. 155-157, that in going over a ‘‘fascio di poeti 
siciliani”’ he had discovered that Petrarch’s Cesare, poi was taken from a Si- 
cilian sonnet (N. Scarano, ‘Fonti provenzali e italiane della lirica petrar- 
chesea,’ SFR. VIII (1901), p. 252, n. 1); inasmuch as Quattromani declares 
that he has been carrying on his research in the Vatican Library it may well 
be that the manuscript in which he found the “Sicilian sonnet’? was Vat. 
3213, and that the sonnet was Antonio da Ferrara’s, and it is tempting to 
think that he may have been the author of the marginal note quoted above. 
While for the purposes of this study I have emphasized the sources of the his- 
torical references in the octave of the sonnets, it is interesting to note that the 
idea of concealing one’s feelings by an outward show of the opposite emotion 
was also used by Dante: 

Si che volendo far come coloro 

che per vergogna celan lor mancanza, 

di fuor mostro allegranza, 

e dentro da lo core struggo e ploro. (V. N. VII, 6) 

13 P. De Nolhac, Pétrarque et Uhumanisme (Paris, 1907), Vol. I, pp. 193- 
196, notes that Petrarch cited Lucan some forty times in his Latin works and 
letters and used him as a source of information about Caesar and Pompey, 
although he does not seem to have imitated the Phursalia in the Africa. 
Boccaccio does not cite Lucan frequently, but that he was acquainted with 
the Pharsalia by 1342 is suggested by the mention of Lucan in the Amorosa 
visione, according to A. Hortis, Studj sulle opere latine del Boccaccio (Trieste, 
1879), pp. 405-406.—In R. Ortiz, ‘La materia epica nella lirica italiana delle 
origini,’ GSLIt. LXX XV (1925), pp. 53-54, Antonio’s sonnet is said to derive 
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Sic fatus opertum 
Detexit tenuitque caput. Iam languida morte 
Effigies habitum noti mutaverat oris. 
Non primo Caesar damnavit munera visu 
Avertitque oculos; voltus, dum crederet, haesit, 
Utque fidem vidit sceleris tutumque putavit 
Iam bonus esse socer, lacrimas non sponte cadentis 
Effudit gemitusque expressit pectore laeto 
Non aliter manifesta potens abscondere mentis 
Gaudia, quam lacrimis, . . . 


A study of this text in comparison with the first four lines of Antonio’s 
sonnet and the sonnet attributed to Boccaccio has revealed no evidence 
that the author of either was drawing directly on Lucan. When we con- 
sider Petrarch’s sonnet, however, we note not only his seeming reference 
to the use of a source in the phrase si come é scritto, but three expressions 
which are strikingly close to Lucan’s phraseology. The awkward phrase 
pianse per gli occhi fuor seems to reproduce the words lacrimas.. . 
Effudit, and celando l’allegrezza manifesta clearly goes back to Lucan’s 
manifesta ... abscondere ... Gaudia; finally, Petrarch’s text seems to 
derive from Lucan in his reference to the head as il don, Lucan having 
twice spoken of it as dona (1X, 1011 and 1065, not quoted above).™ 
The most accessible account of the incident referred to in verses 5-8 
of the three sonnets is the following passage in Livy (X XVII, 51, 11-12): 


C. Claudius consul cum in castra redisset, caput Hasdrubalis quod ser- 
uatum cum cura attulerat proici ante hostium stationes, captiuosque Afros 
uinctos ut erant ostendi, duos etiam ex iis solutos ire ad Hannibalem et 
expromere quae acta essent iussit. Hannibal tanto simul publico familiarique 
ictus luctu, adgnoscere se fortunam Carthaginis fertur dixisse; . . . 


Petrarch was familiar with all of Livy that had survived, and we know, 
moreover, that he made a particularly careful study of the section which 
dealt with the period embraced in the Africa and within which the above 
passage occurs.!® A comparison of the other two sonnets with the above 





in part from Lucan; Ortiz was not aware of the existence of the other two 
similar sonnets. 

4 Petrarch refers to this same episode and seems to have imitated the 
passage in Lucan in another sonnet, XLIV of the Canzoniere: 


Que’ che ’n Tesaglia ebbe le man sf pronte 
a farla del civil sangue vermiglia, 
pianse morto il marito di sua figlia, 
raffigurato a le fattezze conte; 


raffigurato a le fattezze conte clearly derives from habitum noti . . . oris, Phar- 
salia IX, 1034, quoted. Lucan, moreover, is specifically named as Petrarch’s 
source for this incident in the passage in his letter to Giovanni Colonna 
quoted below. 

1’ De Nolhac, Pétrarque et ’humanisme cited, Vol. II, pp. 31-32, points out 
that in addition to his customary marginal notes, Petrarch wrote an analytic 
summary of the contents at the bottom of the columns of the manuscript of 
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passage reveals no evidence of a relationship; in Petrarch’s sonnet we 
find a single point which suggests that Petrarch may have had Livy’s 
account in mind: the use of the word fortuna in the same connection as 
Livy uses fortunam. Yet a difficulty arises from the fact that the account 
in Livy does not state that Hannibal concealed his sorrow with a smile in 
order to cheer his people. Since no source for this detail has been found," 
and in view of its inherent improbability in the circumstances in which 
Hannibal found himself, may we not suppose that the poet who first 
placed the episode from Lucan side by side with that from Livy invented 
Hannibal’s smile to make the parallel complete? 

The absence of any indications of a relationship between the sonnets 
attributed to Antonio and Boccaccio and either of the most obvious 
sources for these episodes and, on the other hand, the closeness of the 
phraseology of Petrarch’s sonnet to the text of Lucan and its use of a 
word found in the corresponding passage in Livy taken together seem 
to indicate that Petrarch’s sonnet is the original version. This conclusion 
is confirmed by the fact that the two episodes involved were put side by 
side by Petrarch in exactly the way in which we find them in the sonnet, 
in a letter written in 1342 to Giovanni Colonna: nec letior Hanibal in 
calamitate patrie solus ridens, quam populus qui lugebat; sicut ex diverso, si 
Lucano credimus, non mestior in morte generi flens Cesar, quam exercitus 
quit plaudebat."? 





Livy which he owned, nov Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds latin 5690. 
A check of fol. 246* of the manuscript reveals that Petrarch marked the above 
passage with a vertical line and added the following marginal note: de capite 
Hasdrubalis Hanibali presentato per C. Neronem consulem; at the bottom of 
the column is the note: caput Hasdrubalis oblatum fratri. His notes are very 
frequent, however, and these have little significance for our problem, as even 
without them we could be sure that he knew the passage.—It should be 
pointed out that Boccaccio was also familiar with Livy; there appears to be 
no information available on Antonio da Ferrara’s acquaintance with classical 
authors. 

16 Silius Italicus (whom Petrarch did not know, according to De Nolhac) 
emphasizes Hannibal’s self-control somewhat more pointedly than Livy, 
without, however, saying that he smiled or laughed, in the following passage 
(Punica, XV, 819-821): 


Compressit lacrimas Poenus minuitque ferendo 
Constanter mala et inferias in tempore dignas 
Missurum fratri clauso commurmurat ore. 


—In dealing with both the episodes here considered, limitations of space have 
made it necessary for me to omit the numerous references in other classical 
authors which, on examination, have proved to have no bearing on the prob- 
lem under consideration. 

17 Fam. VI, 3, cited from Rossi’s text; the letter is dated 1342 by A. Foresti, 
Aneddoti della vita di Francesco Petrarca (Brescia, 1928), pp. 86-87. With this 
date should be compared the date of composition of the Africa, 1338-1342, 
during which period Petrarch was studying Livy with particular care, as we 
have seen. The agreement of these two dates strongly suggests that the sonnet 
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If Petrarch’s sonnet is the original, it follows that the other two ver- 
sions are imitated from him and we must consider briefly the implications 
of this conclusion. We have seen that the sonnet attributed to Boccaccio 
by Masséra must be regarded only tentatively as his. We know that 
Boccaccio copied Petrarch’s Canzoniere in 1363 and may have been 
acquainted with some of Petrarch’s lyrics at a somewhat earlier date, 
and that in a few cases he imitated Petrarch in his own lyrics;'* it would 
thus be entirely possible for him to have imitated Petrarch’s Cesare, pot 
che ’l traditor d’ Egitto in its entirety.!® The fact that the sonnet attributed 
to Boccaccio is imitated from Petrarch does not serve to disprove that 
attribution, but tends to strengthen it. With reference to Antonio da 
Ferrara’s sonnet, Professor Levi has pointed out a convincing number of 
examples in which Antonio imitated Petrarch;?® the sonnet Cesare poi 
che ricevé il presente must now be added to these examples, and, unless 
other data can be found to sustain it, we must regard Professor Levi’s 
conclusion that Petrarch sometimes borrowed material from Antonio as 
unsupported. 

Union College GorDOoN R. SILBER 





Cesare, pot, undated hitherto, was written in 1342 or immediately before. It 
will be noted, further, that the sonnet, No. CII in the Chigi form of the 
Canzoniere, is located immediately after CI, which is self-dated 1341, and is 
followed after four intervening sonnets by CVII, which is self-dated 1342; 
as to the intervening sonnets, a convincing explanation is offered by R. 8. 
Phelps, The earlier and later forms of Petrarch’s Canzoniere (Chicago, 1925), 
p. 185, for the infringement of chronological order in the case of CIII and 
CIV (which are datable and probably of 1333 and 1348, respectively), while 
CV and CVI are undatable, according to Miss Phelps. The location of CII 
between CI and CVII, standing as an isolated fact, would of course have no 
significance for the dating of the sonnet, for, as Miss Phelps definitively 
established, form and content, as well as chronology, served as criteria for 
the arrangement of the poems in the Chigi MS. When, however, we observe 
that the position of CII in the MS and the hypothesis advanced above on the 
basis of the letter to Giovanni Colonna both point to the same date, the con- 
clusion that Cesare, poi can be assigned to the years 1341-1342 is inevitable. 

18 These conclusions are reached in my study, The influence of Dante and 
Petrarch on certain of Boccaccio’s lyrics, which is to be published in the near 
future. 

19 Caesar’s tears are mentioned in Boccaccio’s famous letter to Francesco 
Nelli, in reference to Niccold Acciaiuoli: Volesse Dio che almeno una delle 
lagrime da Cesare concedute al morto Pompeo avesse date, poi che esso vedeva 
quello che e’ desiderava (cited from G. Boccaccio, Opere latine minori, a cura 
di A. F. Masséra (Bari, 1928), p. 155). The place and date of the letter, 
Venice, June 28 (of 1363, as all scholars now agree), show that Boccaccio 
wrote it during the visit to Petrarch in the course of which he copied the 
Canzoniere; there is therefore ground for supposing that he made the allusion 
to Caesar under the stimulus of having recently read Cesare, pot. 

20 Maestro Antonio da Ferrara cited, pp. 135-137. 
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A NOTE ON CHRISTINE DE PISAN AND 
CECCO D’ASCOLI 


S EARLY as 1892, Giuseppe Castelli in his work entitled La vita « 

le opere di Cecco d’ Ascoli refers, without further explanation, to a 
passage in La Cité des Dames in which Christine de Pisan (more properly 
Christine de Pizan) alludes to the unfortunate Francesco Stabili. Ferdi- 
nando Neri, in a review of Marie-Jos¢phe Pinet’s monograph Christine d 
Pisan, 1364-1430: Etude biographique et littéraire,! writing in 1928 in the 
Giornale storico della letteratura italiana (vol. XCI1) and commenting on 
the French poet’s Italian sources, carries the allusion a step further: 
“Quanto a Ceeco (e non Cieco!) d’Ascoli, Cristina allude nella Cité des 
Dames a ‘moult de abhominacions merveilleuses’ che quel pessimo arnese 
profferi contro le donne. E Ragione la consola cosi: ‘Fille, ne t’en esmer- 
veille, car toutes les avoit en hayne et desplesance . . .’; ma ben n’ebbe 
‘le loyer selon son merite car pour la desserte de son criminel vice fu ars 
en ung feu deshonestement.’ L’allusione non pud mirare che al- 
l’Acerba...” 

The passage in question deserves to be quoted in full. In default of the 
French ms., I use the photostat copy of a British Museum edition of an 
early English translation of the Cité des Dames (C. 13. a. 18) kindly placed 
at my disposal by the Huntington Library.? Christine de Pisan, self-styled 
“ancelle de science,’ writing in one of her most didactic and feministic 
moods, laments to Reason—respectfully addressed as ‘‘Madame’’—con- 
cerning the ungallant utterances of famous writers, Ovid for example 
having just been taken to task. Reason answers, explaining the circum- 
stances leading to these unworthy lapses and dwelling in each case on 
their dire results. In the case of Cecco the dialogue runs as follows, Chris- 
tine speaking first: 

‘““Madame ye say well. But I have sene a boke of another auctoure 
Italyen. I suppose of the contrary (sic) or of the marches of Costane 
whiche calleth hym Cecodastoly that sayth in a chapytre meruayllous 
abhomynacyons more than ony other suche as be not to reherce of no 
persone that hathe understandynge—’ Answere: ‘“Thoughe Ceccodastoly 
say euyll of all Women Doughter meruayle the not for he had all women 
in hate and dyspleasaunce and the same wyse by his horryble shrewde- 
nesse he wolde make them to dysplease and to be hated of al men. So 
he was alowed after his meryte for by the deseruying of his cursed vyce he 
was brente in the fyre ryght dyshonestly’ ’’ 


1 Paris, 1927. 

* Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif. 

* At the end of a poem entitled Une epistre a Eustache Morel. 

‘ Part I, Chap. VIII, of the British Museum ed. Castelli’s reference to 
Chap. X is either an error or involves a different source which he does not 
mention. 
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As Professor Neri implies above, these “‘meruayllous abhomynacyons”’ 
are not far to seek in the Acerba. Lack of space permits me to quote only 
the last stanzas of the long diatribe in Book IV of that work: 


Femina che fece menda et che fera 
Radice e ramo e fructo dogni male 
Superba et auara scioccha et austera 
Ueneno che auenena il cor del corpo 
Uia iniqua porta praua infernale 
Quiado se pége pige piu che scorpo 

Tossico dolce putrida sentina 
Arma del diabolo et gran flagello 
Prompta nel mal et perfida assassina 
Luxuria maligna molle et uaga 
Conduce | homo ad fuste et a cappello (sic) 
Gloria uana et insanabil piaga 


It would seem as if the last word had been said, but Cecco ends his 
last chapter with this naive anticlimax: 


Uolendo inuestigar ogni lor via 
Temo chio non offenda ad cortesia® 


No wonder that Christine calls these abominations “suche as be not 
to reherce.”’ Be it said, however, in Cecco’s defense, that in this same 
book and in other parts of the Acerba, he shows himself capable of in- 
tense lyric feeling and of a lofty conception of human love.’ Perhaps 
these conflicting moods are scarcely more difficult to reconcile than the 
distinctly feminine tone of Christine’s lyrics and the contrasting feminis- 
tic one of her didactic poems. 

Two questions now present themselves. What, according to Christine, 
was the “criminel vice’’ for which Cecco paid so heavy a price, and why 
does he figure in her work along with the greater names of antiquity and 
the renaissance? In regard to the first, was it the ‘‘empio laccio”’ which 
Cecco mentions in the Acerba and which, along with other allusions, may 
have given rise to the most scandalous aspects of his legend? Was it the 
“negro manto”’ which he blames for having brought him to such desper- 
ate straits? One is tempted from the context to believe with Neri that 
it was Cecco’s “‘horryble shrewdenesse”’ in exposing the frailties of her 
sex that was uppermost in Christine’s mind. 

The answer to the second question is of interest because of its personal 
implications. Christine was the daughter of Tommaso da Pizzano—a place 





5 Venetian ed. of the Acerba, 1484, by Battista de Tortis: Huntington Li- 


brary, San Marino, Calif. 
6 Cf. an article on An Italian Bestiaire d’ Amour: Todd Memorial Volumes, 


New York, Columbia University Press, vol. II, pp. 107-115. 
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near Bologna—who professed astrology in that city from 1345-56 but 
left it about 1368 to become court physician and astrologer of Charles V 
of France, taking his daughter with him.’ Christine describes these rela- 
tions in a dedication of her Epistre d’Othea to Duke Louis d’Orléans who 
was Charles the Fifth’s son: 


Fille jadis philosophe et docteur 

Qui conseiller et humble serviteur 
Vostre pere fu, que dieu face grace; 
Et jadis vint de Boulongne la grasse, 
Dont il fu ne, par le sien mandement, 
Maitre Thomas de Pizan autrement; 
De Boulongne fu dit et surnomme, 
Qui sollempnel clere estoit renomme 


Cecco, an earlier professor of astrology at Bologna, convicted of heresy 
and exiled in 1324, became court astrologer and physician to Charles of 
Calabria at Florence in 1326, only a year before his tragic death at the 
hands of his inquisitors.* Christine’s father was more fortunate, but there 
are striking parallels in the careers of the two men. Christine left Italy 
when she was not more than five, but she must have heard Cecco’s story 
from her father’s lips and perhaps received a copy of the Acerba from his 
hands. 

Joun P. Rice 


University of Buffalo 


7 Cf. Ferdinando Neri, op. cit. 
8 Cf. F. Neri, op. cit. 











OBSERVATIONS ON ITALIAN SE<S/T? 


ie AN article published in /talica! Professor Kenneth McKenzie lends 
further support to Professor G. G. Nicholson’s new theory? concerning 
the origin of the Romance conjunction si or se by showing that Italian 
se in the formula of adjuration or asseveration, as used several times by 
Dante,’ has the meaning ‘may it be that’ which fits precisely the meaning 
of Latin sit, Professor Nicholson’s new source for Romance se or st. 
Indeed, as Professor McKenzie points out, the meaning ‘if’ for the se of 
the Italian formula of adjuration is quite inappropriate. 

(ntil Professor Nicholson’s contribution to the problem, it had been 
assumed that Romance se or st was derived from Latin sz, although 
phonetic difficulties were encountered, which, in the case of Italian se, 
had to be explained by the influence of e<et and che <quid.‘ Since in the 
formation of his bold theory Professor Nicholson touches but slightly on 
the Italian field, and since his theory has been recently opposed,® it may 
not be amiss to point out further evidence from the Italian field that 
seems to support Nicholson’s derivation: one bit of evidence from the 
phonetic; the other evidence from the semantic and syntactic quality 
of the word in Italian constructions that are not formulas of adjuration 
or asseveration.® 


1 XIII, 69-73 (Sept. 1936). 

2 Romania, LXI, 3-16. 

3 As Professor McKenzie notes, Professor Grandgent in his edition of the 
Divine Comedy calls attention to the formula in every case, but without at- 
tempting to explain it. 

4 Cf. Grandgent, C. H., From Latin to Italian, Cambridge, 1927, §28, 3; 
$45, 1; §94. Also, Grandgent, C. H., An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, New 
York, 1907, §229 (3) where we learn, however, in support of Place’s arguments 
(ef. note 5) that se for si is amply attested from the sixth century on. Meyer- 
Liibke, Romanisches Etymologisches Woérterbuch, 7889, declares that se fol- 
lowed the model of que <quia. For the se of the formula of adjuration Cap- 
puccini and Zingarelli have suggested a derivation from sic. Cf. McKenzie, 
p. 70. 

5 Professor Nicholson cites one example of the formula of adjuration in the 
Divine Comedy. His most striking proof of the identity of se with sit is in the 
use of the Roumanian se >sd used in such expressions as voiu sd cint, ‘I wish 
to sing,’ rog sd tact, ‘I beg you to be silent.’ Nicholson’s arguments are very 
strongly opposed by E. B. Place in the Hispanic Review, V, 258-264, July, 
1937. 
6 It may not be amiss to point out here two more examples of the formula 
of adjuration taken from the Orlando Furioso where the se fits precisely the 
derivation from Latin sit. The first example (Canto VI, 30) is in the adjura- 
tion that Ruggiero makes to the plant that was once Astolfo to reveal its 
identity: 

Ma non restar perd, che non risponda 

Chi tu ti sia, ch’in corpo orrido ed irto, 
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If we take the Italian phrase se mi vede which, phonetically, is really 
se mmi vede and which Professor Grandgent’ derives from si me videt. 
we find that a derivation from sit me videt would offer no difficulties, 
whereas that from st me videt does, since, without bringing in the aid of 
something else, the change in Italian from 7>e under the secondary 
stress is impossible.* Stt me videt, on the contrary, would more regularly 
develop into se mmi vede, since there are convincing instances that vowels 
under the secondary accent preceding the main stress developed like 
accented vowels.’ The assimilation of the t by the m would better account 
for the double m of the mmi and would bring the phonological develop- 
ment of the phrase into accordance with the development of analogous 
phrases cited by Professor Grandgent: ét me videt>e mmi vede; néc me 
videt >ne mm vede; quid me videt >che mmi vede. The use of the indicative 
videt where we should expect a subjunctive after sit has been ingeniously 
explained by Professor Armstrong in a brief favorable commentary on 
Professor Nicholson’s article.’° Incidentally, the regular phonetic devel- 
opment in the Italian territory of such a phrase as sit me mdet into se mi 
vede where the assimilation of a first consonant to a second is so widely 
spread a phenomenon would help account for the final yielding of sed < 
sit to se<sit.™ 

The other evidence in support of Nicholson’s theory that Romance 
se, st are derived from sit rather than si is drawn from the Divine Comedy 
whence Professor McKenzie has drawn his formulas of adjuration to show 
that the se by which they are introduced is in complete harmony with a 
derivation from sit. Professor McKenzie points out that in the formula of 





Con voce e razionale anima vivi; 

Se da grandine il ciel sempre ti schivi. 

The second example occurs in Canto XXXIV, 9, where Astolfo, now free, 
makes a similar adjuration on Lidia, eternally condemned to the smoky 
cavern of Hell: 

Il duca stupefatto allor s’arresta, 

E dice all’ombra: “‘Se Dio tronchi ogni ala 

Al fumo si, ch’a te pid non ascenda, 

Non ti dispiaccia che’l tuo stato intenda. 


7 From Latin to Italian, p. 34. 

® It is impossible, too, for the French territory. According to Nicholson 
(p. 3), G. Rydberg (Zur Geschichte des franzdsischen a) explains the change 
from st>se by pointing out that the conjunction is often in a weak position. 
But it receives, really, a secondary stress. 

® Cf. dé (i)lla démina>della donna, beside de démina>di donna; mihi 
illud dicit >mé (i)llu dicit >me (l)lo dice, beside me videt > mi vede; sé (1)nde 
vadit >se ne va, beside se stét >st sta etc. cited by Grandgent, op. cit. p. 34. 

10 MLN, LI, 68 (Jan. 1936). 

1 Cf. Grandgent, op. cit. §94. In the Italian territory final ¢ fell, except in 
monosyllabic proclitics, in which case the ¢ was assimilated to a following 
consonant. Cf. et pure >eppure ete. 
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adjuration Dante always uses the present subjunctive after se and that 
elsewhere, where se means ‘if,’ Dante uses either the indicative or the 
past subjunctive, rarely the present subjunctive, of which he cites two 
instances from the Paradiso (V, 54 and XXV, 1). Now, in Canto XIV 
(lines 52-60) of the Inferno there are two (really three, although in the 
third case the se is implied and not expressed) uses of se followed by the 
subjunctive that betray very clearly its origin from sit. It is where the 
blasphemer Capaneus, lying prostrate and mocking the gods in Hell 
even as he did on earth, taunts Jupiter arrogantly, saying: 


“Se Giove stanchi ’] suo fabbro da cui 
Crucciato prese la folgore aguta 
Onde l’ultimo di percosso fui; 
O s’elli stanchi li altri a muta a muta 
In Mongibello a la focina negra, 
Chiamando ‘Buon Vulcano, aiuta aiuta!,’ 
Si com’el fece a la pugna di Flegra, 
E me saetti con tutta sua forza; 
Non ne potrebbe aver vendetta allegra.” 


In this passage the se of the first and second terzinas and the implied se 
of the second verse of the third terzina, each used with the present sub- 
junctive, can best be translated, as Professor Grandgent points out in a 
footnote, by ‘though’ which fits exactly Professor Nicholson’s statement 
that, ‘‘La conjonction romane se est étymologiquement analogue 4 la 
conjonction latine licet, puis 4 la conjonction frangaise soit que et A la 
conjonction anglaise albe, albeit all be (it).”’ The se of these terzine is 
exactly the equivalent of the sed in the passage that Professor Nicholson 
quotes from the S. Leger (169): 


Sed il non ad lingu’a parlier 
Deus exaudis lis sos pensaez. 


Albe he has no tongue to speak, 
God hearkened to his thoughts. 


We have moreover in the Inferno at least one more instance of the use 
of se with the preseat subjunctive where the meaning is clearly ‘though’ 
or its equivalent.** In Canto XXXII Dante, walking on the ice of Ante- 
nora among those who betrayed country or party, happens to strike vio- 
lently with his foot the face of one who, when questioned by the poet, 
refuses to tell his name, though Dante grasps his hair and threatens to 
leave none on his head, if he persists in concealing his identity. The trai- 
tor, however, is adamant in his refusal, replying: 


... ‘Perché tu mi dischiomi, 
né ti dird ch’io sia, né mosterrolti, 
se mille fiate in sul capo mi tomi.’ 


12 It is not likely that tomi is the indicative form here. 
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which may be'translated, “Even if you strip me bald, I shall neither tell 
you who I am nor make it manifest to you, though you fall on my head a 
thousand times.” 

This meaning of ‘though’ or ‘albe’’ for se might, indeed, be applied also 
to the se...st converta of Paradiso V, 54, mentioned by Professor 
McKenzie, although I can find no commentator who so construes it, 
and although the meaning ‘if’ is quite satisfactory. The complete terzina 
(lines 52-54) which reads: 

L’altra, che per materia t’é aperta, 
Puote ben esser tal, che non si falla 
Se con altra materia si converta. 


can surely mean, ‘‘The other (element) which has been disclosed to thee 
as the subject-matter (of the vow), can indeed be such that one does not 
err though it be changed for another.”’ On the other hand, the meaning 
‘though’ or ‘albe’ is not possible for the other case of se with the present 
subjunctive cited by Professor McKenzie from Paradiso XXV, 1: 


Se mai continga che il poema sacro 
Vinca la crudelta che fuor mi serra 


Con altra voce omai, con altro vello 
Ritornerd poeta; ... 

Is the subjunctive preserved in this case because in Dante’s mind the 
possibility that he would ever be recalled to his beloved Florence is be- 
coming more remote as he is nearing the end of the Paradiso? 

It might prove both fruitful and enlightening to collect other instances 
of se with the present subjunctive in Old Italian texts where the construc- 
tion is not a formula of adjuration. In the cases studied in this brief 
note, the present subjunctive seems to be used where se is still very close 
to Latin sit, meaning ‘though,’ ‘albe,’ ‘albeit.’™ 

Bryn Mawr College ANGELINE HELEN LOGRASSO 


[Note. This article was in press before the appearance of Professor G. G. 
Nicholson’s Romance ‘si(se)’ from Latin ‘sit’ in the Hispanic Review VI, 3 
(July, 1938). Ed.] 


13 The NED notes under albe ‘prop. a phrase all be, contr. for all be it’ 
and gives as its meaning, ‘although it be (that), although.’ 
14 There seems to be a possibility of se=though in Purg. XVI, 76 ff., al- 
though the meaning 7f is sufficient, and although the verb is in the indicative: 
E libero voler; che, se fatica 
Ne le prime battaglie col ciel dura, 
Poi vince tutto, se ben si notrica. 
may well be translated, ‘And Free Will, which, though it endures fatigue in 
the first battles with heaven, afterwards carries off the victory, if it is nour- 
ished well.’ 








THE SOURCES OF MASUCCIO’S THIRTY-THIRD 
NOVELLA!’ 


N 1814, John Dunlop pointed out that Masuccio’s thirty-third novella 

was the principal model for Luigi da Porto’s Giulietta e Romeo,? a view 
which is generally accepted by modern critics.* Unfortunately, nobody 
has yet determined Masuccio’s sources, and it is the purpose of this paper 
to suggest an author by whom he was probably influenced directly in the 
weaving of his plot. 

We may review hastily the more or less remote originals which have 
been proposed for Masuccio’s tale. Masuccio may have had a general 
acquaintance with Ovid’s poetic version of the story of Pyramus and 
Thisbe,* or perhaps with the prose redaction in the Gesta Romanorum,® 
which had the widest circulation in the Middle Ages, and was frequently 
the subject of imitation.* He may have had vaguely in mind the well- 
known classical story of Hero and Leander, or perhaps the despairing 
love of Tristan, as recounted by Thomas.’ 

In the novella of Masuccio, the Pyramus and Thisbe (or Hero and 
Leander) motif is combined with that of the sleeping potion. Of the more 
ancient potion romances, the one most nearly approaching Masuccio’s 
version is perhaps the Ephesiaca of Xenophon of Ephesus, written early 
in the Christian era,* and once proposed by the Shakespearian scholar 





1 Jl Novellino di Masuccio Salernitano, Restituito alla sua antica lezione, 
edited by Luigi Settembrini, Naples, 1876, pp. 358-368. 

2 Dunlop says: “His Giulietta is evidently borrowed from the 33d novella 
of Masuccio, which must unquestionably be regarded as the ultimate source 
of the celebrated drama of Shakespeare, though it has escaped, as far as I 
know, the notice of his numerous commentators.” John Colin Dunlop, His- 
tory of Prose Fiction, revised by Henry Wilson, London, 1911, II, p. 178. 
According to Giuseppe Todeschini, the discoverer of this literary parallel was 
the Marchese Giovan Jacopo Trivulzio. See Giuseppe Todeschini, letter ‘Al 
Nobile Jacopo Milan,” in Lettere storiche di Luigi da Porto dall’ anno 1509 al 
1528, edited by Bartolommeo Bressan, Florence, 1857, p. 388. 

3“ |. pill oltre ecco le avventure di Mariotto Mignanelli e di Giannozza, 
simili, salvo nella fine, a quelle di Romeo e Giulietta (xxxiii);...’’ Vittorio 
Rossi, /1 Quattrocento, Milan, 1933, p. 203. 

* Ovid, Metamorphoses, IV, vv. 55-166. 

5 See Georg Hart, Ursprung und Verbreitung der Pyramus- und Thisbe-Sage, 
Munich dissertation, Passau, 1889, p. 7. The author here cites the Gesta 
Romanorum, edited by H. Oesterley, Berlin, 1872, pp. 633 ff. 

6 Georg Hart, op. cit., p. 19, and pp. 30-31. 

7 Le Roman de Tristan, edited by Joseph Bédier, Société des Anciens 
Textes Francais, Paris, 1902, I, vv. 3022-3120. 

§ Edited by Rudolphus Herscher, Vol. I, Teubner Press, Leipzig, 1858, 
pp. 366-369. For the date of the Ephesiaca, see Wilhelm von Christ’s Ge- 
schichte der Griechischen Litteratur, revised by Wilhelm Schmid and Otto 
Stihlin, Munich, 1924, II, pp. 810-811. 
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Douce as a source for the legend of Romeo and Juliet. Douce admitted. 
however, that Xenophon’s story had remained in manuscript until the 
seventeenth century, and the general opinion of modern scholars is that 
Masuccio never read it.® 

On the other hand, it has been suggested that Masuccio may have 
been familiar with some of the later forms of this tale, such as the story 
of Fénice feigning death, as related in the Cligés of Chrétien de Troyes 
(c. 1170). Or he may have read in another old French romance how a wife 
of Solomon was believed to have simulated death for four days, in order 
to escape to her lover.'° He may also have been influenced by the four- 
teenth century novelliere Giovanni Sercambi’s fragmentary tale of 
Tamaris, wife of King Astechi, who feigns death by taking a sleeping 
potion, in order to be with her lover Martino, innkeeper at Luni." 

Another remote original which has been proposed for Masuccio con- 
cerns the premature burial of Ginevra degli Almieri.” 

While the stories cited above bear a certain resemblance to Masuccio’s 
Novella XX XIII, no positive evidence exists that he was familiar with 
any of them. In fact, our information concerning the life of Masuccio 
is distressingly small. Not even regarding the dates of his birth or of his 
death is there any certainty.” One fact, however, may be stated posi- 
tively. His contemporaries considered him the imitator par excellence of 
Boccaccio. Luigi Pulci referred to him as “molto imitatore del nostro 
M. Giovanni Boccaccio.’ Furthermore, Masuccio himself, in the 
proemium of the third part of his Novellino, boasted of his indebtedness 
to the author of the Decameron. 








® See A Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, Sixth Edition, I, Romeo and Juliet, Philadelphia, 1871 ff., p. 398, ete. 

10 See Gaston Paris, la Femme de Salomon, in Romania, 1X (1880), pp. 
436-443. Paris refers to the episode of Solomon’s wife, related in Elie de 
Sainte Gile, vv. 1793 ff. 

1 Novelle Inedite di Giovanni Sercambi Tratte dal Codice Trivulziano 
CXCIII, edited by Rodolfo Renier, Turin, 1889, pp. 426-427. See also p. 427, 
note 1. Fazio degli Uberti refers to this legend in his Dittamondo. (Cf. Vin- 
cenzo Monti, edition of Jl Dittamondo di Fazio degli Uberti, Milan, 1826, 
Book III, Chapter vi, p. 220). A more complete narrative is given by F. Lean- 
dro Alberti Bolognese, in his Descrittione di Tutta l’Jtalia, Venice, 1577, fo. 26. 

12 Agostino Velletti, La Storia di Ginevra degli Almieri che fu sepolta viva 
in Firenze, edited by A. D’Ancona, Pisa, 1863. 

13 L,. Settembrini, op. cit., p. iv. 

14 Jbid., p. v. This phrase occurs in Pulci’s dedication of a novella to Ma- 
donna Ippolita, daughter of the Duke of Milan, and wife of Alfonso of Aragon, 
Duke of Calabria. 

1“ | ove ben mirando cognoscerai i lasciati vestigi del vetusto satiro 
Giovenale, e del famoso commendato poeta Boccaccio, l’ornatissimo idioma e 
stile del quale ti hai sempre ingegnato di imitare . . . ’’—Jbid., p. 239. 
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Now, Francesco Flamini once observed that the Giultetta e Romeo of 
Luigi da Porto was occasionally suggestive of the Quarta Giornata of 
the Decameron.* I will here venture the assertion that it is to Masuccio, 
far oftener than to Da Porto, that we should look for direct borrowing 
from Boccaccio. 

For instance, a number of tales in the Decameron relate to the drinking 
of sleeping potions, and to premature burials. A notable instance is the 
story of Ferondo, to whom an abbot administers a powder in a glass of 
wine. Almost immediately after drinking this potion, and while still 
standing, Ferondo becomes drowsy, and soon falls to the ground, ap- 
parently dead. That night he is secretly removed from his tomb by the 
abbot and a trusted monk.!? Masuccio’s Giannozza, like Ferondo, 1s 
stricken as she stands, and falls to the ground, apparently lifeless.1* The 
vicious priest in the Decameron who administers the potion, and who, 
with a companion, removes the body of the victim at night, plays a réle 
strikingly similar to that of Masuccio’s corrupt Augustinian friar. 

Another notable example in the Decameron of a premature burial— 
unconnected in this instance with the administration of a sleeping potion 
—is the tale of Madonna Catalina, wife of Nicoluccio Caccianimico. This 
lady, believed to be dead, is buried. Her lover, Gentil Carisendi, ven- 
tures to her tomb, and discovers that she is yet alive. Aided by a servant, 
Carisendi removes her from the sepulcher to his house in Bologna. With 
the aid of his mother, he brings her back to consciousness.!* Boccaccio’s 
description of the restoratives employed seems anticipatory of the lan- 
guage of Masuccio. Gentil’s mother warms Madonna Catalina back to 
life ‘eon grandissimi fuochi e con aleun bagno.”’ Similarly Masuccio’s 
priest takes Giannozza to his room, just as Carisendi removes Madonna 
Catalina to his house, and restores her ‘‘con foco e altri necessarii prov- 
vedimenti.’’?® Owing to the exigencies of his plot, Masuccio has no lady 
at hand to administer “alcun bagno’”’ to Giannozza, and, it would seem, 
attempts to cover this lacuna by the words “altri necessarii provvedi- 
menti.’’?! 


16 “* | | . e deve anche qualche tratto al Decameron, la cui quarta Giornata 
offriva all’ autore parecchi esempi d’amanti riuniti dopo la morte in una 
medesima tomba.”—Francesco Flamini, J1 Cinquecento, Milan (Vallardi), 
p. 364. 

17 Jl Decameron di Messer Giovanni Boccaccio, edited by Pietro Fanfani, 
Florence, 1904, Novella VIII of the Third Day (Vol. I, p. 277). 

18 Mention might be made also of the tale of Ruggieri da Jeroli, who takes 
a sleeping potion by mistake, Decameron, IV, 10. 

19 Decameron, X, 4. 

20 L. Settembrini, op. cit., p. 363. 

*1 The farcical story of Rinuccio Palermini and Alessandro Chiarmontesi, 


lovers of Madonna Francesca de’ Lazzari, also concerns the burial of a living 
man.— Decameron, IX, 1. 
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In describing the death of the lovers, Masuccio seems to follow the 
Decameron rather than the Metamorphoses. For example, Boccaccio’s 
Girolamo loves Salvestra. Finding that she has married during his ab- 
sence, he resolves to die, and heroically carries out his intention by 
holding his breath. Salvestra falls dead on his body. According to the 
“Argomento”’ prefixed to Masuccio’s Novella XX XIII, Giannozza like- 
wise expires of grief when she finds Mariotto beheaded, although in the 
tale itself a slightly different ending is provided.” 

In conclusion, and to summarize, it may be said that Masuccio’s in- 
debtedness to Boccaccio has not been sufliciently stressed in the past, 
and that most of the essential elements of Tale XX XIII of his Novellino 
may be discovered in the Decameron, with which he boasted the greatest 
familiarity.” 

Oxtin H. Moore 

Ohio State University 


2 Ibid., IV, 8. 

23 L.. Settembrini, op. cit., p. xxv: ““Egli (Masuccio) dice di voler imitare il 
Boccaccio, ma non pud né vi riesce, e dove si sforza di farlo si impaccia, dove 
si abbandona alla sua natura é franco, spedito, schietto come si parla.”’ 








AN ITALIAN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY MANUAL 
OF SPEECH IN THE MAKING 


T IS well known that in the famous linguistic controversies, which 

literally raged in the Italy of the early sixteenth century, Mario 
Equicola (1470-1525) espoused—even though, unlike his contemporaries, 
not belligerently—the cause of the “lingua cortigiana’’; that is, of Dante’s 
“volgare illustre.’’ This latter, it will be remembered, was opposed to the 
claims of the “lingua toscana,’’ as sponsored by Cardinal Bembo and his 
followers, the use of which in Bembo’s A solani, interestingly enough, met 
with Equicola’s approval and commendation. 

However all this may be, it is to Equicola’s credit that the smoke of 
the controversies over what should constitute the standard language of 
Italy did not choke his interest in language in general. In common with 
a few other humanists of his own day and later, Equicola also considered 
the nature of language, its function as a social phenomenon, and more 
particularly its cultivation as an art. This aspect of Equicola’s intellectual 
activity seems to have escaped the attention of students of Renaissance 
linguistic history. Even in the recent and very interesting article by 
Mr. Robert A. Hall, Jr., ‘Linguistic Theory in the Italian Renaissance’’! 
there is not a single mention of Equicola. It is, accordingly, the aim of 
the present note to direct the attention of students of the Renaissance 
to a hitherto unobserved series of notions and precepts, culled from the 
Natura de Amore (1525), concerning language and the art of speech—a 
manual of speech in the making, as it were. 

In the first place, it should not go unmentioned, at least for its histori- 
cal interest, and despite its being a commonplace observation, that 
Equicola asserts that reason and language, both gifts of God, distinguish 
the human species from brute animals: 

La ragione adunque et oratione sono le cose pit prestanti che per don della 
divina providentia havemo. Per la qual cosa somma laude riputamo superarli 
huomini, in quello nel che essi i bruti avanzano et da quelli differenti si 
conoscono: questo é lo artificioso parlare da arte accompagnato. (pp. 299- 
300.) 


Passing on to the consideration of the function of language, Equicola, 
with keen insight, refers to language as an art, the attainment of which 
is made possible through the refinements of speech. Furthermore, in 
recognizing the greater importance and the strength and beauty, that is, 
aesthetic value, of the spoken over the written word, he anticipates by 
several years a similar theory advanced by Varchi, Tolomei, Castelvetro, 
and others: 


Ii quale (i.e., speech) fa con voce, modi e gesti, pronontiatione et affetto, 


1 Language, XII, (1936), 96-108. 
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esprimere le note et segni della nostra mente. Le parole attamente con volto 
et moto del corpo convenientemente espresse, hanno forza et potentia 
Argomento oltre li altri ne é che molte cose ben pronontiate dilettano et le 
medesme legendose non respondeno. (p. 300.) 


In a subsequent passage, after paying tribute to Suadela, goddess of 
Persuasion, or more generally, Speech, Equicola offers a veritable, even 
though elementary, manual of speech, as it were. Whether or not all the 
details meet with the approval of speech experts today is beside the 
point. What is significant is the thoroughness as well as the general 
soundness of Equicola’s observations on speech as an art in an epoch 
which, among its many other glories, must also be considered, as Mr. 
Hall aptly concludes, the ‘‘dawn”’ of modern linguistic science: 


Felice a cui propitia si mostra Dea Suadela. Disideramo per questo che’l 
nostro amante non sia dall’arte nudo, la quale allhora é vera arte quando non 
é arte manifesta. (p. 300.) 


Then a series of precepts for the improvement of articulation and the 
general quality of speech: 


1. Se non ha la voce chiara et sonante, cerchi modo di farla. 
2. Se la ha dissona e grossa, cerchi di migliorarla. 
3. Nel ragionare la sua naturale non sforza perciocché la suffocara. 
4. Né con tardita la ritenga, che genera fastidio. 
5. Né con tanta celerita parli, che delle sue sillabe defraude le dittioni. 
6. Non recoglie spesso il fiato, né tanto lo prolunghi che li manchi. 
7. Battere insieme le labbra, quelle mordere, tossire et dallo intimo-petto 
sputare, cosa stomachosa mi pare. 
8. Le lettere siano espresse, non oppresse; non languide, ma canore; di- 
stinte non confuse. 
9. Diasi debito spatio et pausa alle dittioni. 
10. Nel deprimere et elevare la voce le parole con li occhi et volto s’accom- 
pagnino. 


There follow a few considerations relative to propriety in speech: 


1. In ragionamenti serii serieta; in giocosi, letitia si mostra. 

2. In mestitia non si narrino cose di convivii; in convivii non si riferiscano 
cose trucolenti. 

3. Sia il ragionare facile non pertinace. 

4. In quel modo che siamo eruditi rispondiamo et provochiamo. 


And further bits of advice concerning the choice of words from which 
Equicola’s belief in usage, as the determinant of good speech, may be 
easily inferred: 

1. Costui (i.e., the hypothetical student) si diletti delle parole che non 
siano aliene o remote dal commune uso. 

2. Fugga li novi et non consueti vocaboli. 

3. Piacciangli quelli che dalla latina lingua della volgare Italica madre 
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sono dal publico admessi e se la publica consuetudine non li rifiuta, se sono 
propii che bene dichiarino il concetto della mente, senza difficolta et interpre- 
tatione intelligibile, accié il ragionare sia tutto chiaro, piano et aperto et puro. 


The foregoing precepts and considerations, commonplace and frag- 
mentary as they may appear to be, are none the less of more than per- 
functory significance for the history of speech as a discipline. In point 
of time, Equicola is one of the first among the Italian humanists, if not 
actually the first, to consider language an art; to attempt to draw up 
rules and precepts for developing this art; to be cognizant of linguistic 
change and of the varied uses of speech; in short, one who was, it may be 
said, truly conscious of speech as a social phenomenon. At all events 
enough has been shown, I trust, to warrant for Mario Equicola at least 
a paragraph in any comprehensive treatment of the linguistic theories of 
the Italian Renaissance, one very interesting phase of its cultural history. 

CaMILLo P. MERLINO 


Boston University 
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TRAGICAL-SATIRICAL-COMICAL 
A Note on the History of the Cinquecento Dramma Satiresco. 


RAGEDY, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical- 

pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral. . . ”’ 
Polonius’ tale is somewhat musty, but it has one rather curious feature 
in that it omits the much discussed ‘“‘tragical-comical,”’ the Italian 
tragicommedia, which was so appallingly thrashed and harried in six- 
teenth-century Italy before it ceased to be regarded as an impossible 
mongrel, and was reluctantly admitted among recognized dramatic 
breeds. A less obvious omission is the one that here immediately con- 
cerns us: that of any reference to satire or the satirical. This omission is 
probably quite unconnected with the rather unpleasant association which 
the word “‘satirical’’ may have had at the moment in the mind of Polonius, 
who had just been told of a satirical rogue involved in certain offensive 
remarks about old men’s appearance and their lack of wit. It is far more 
likely that Polonius (and possibly Shakespeare too) had never heard of 
satire as connected with the stage; or if he had heard or read of it, had 
given it very little thought. In sixteenth-century Italy, however, the 
satira does occasionally occur as a dramatic genre; and I am very happy 
to take advantage of this opportunity of joining in /talica’s homage to 
the name of Kenneth McKenzie, by dedicating to him a few notes I have 
made on that little favoured type of play. 

The satire atte alle scene (as they were dubbed by Giambattista Giraldi) 
were, of course, not satires but a revival of the classic satyr play, of 
which the only example that has come down whole to us is the Cyclops 
of Euripides. This tells the familiar story of Ulvsses and Polyphemus, 
featuring incidentally Silenus and a troop of satyrs as the unwilling 
servants of the Cyclops. No detailed classical discussion of the type is 
extant, though there are well-known passages in Aristotle and Horace 
which refer to it; there is also a passing reference in Demetrius De Elo- 
cutione, and a somewhat longer exposition in the sixth[?]-century revi- 


sion of Donatus’ Commentum Terenti.' Aristotle’s statement (as inter- 


1 The existence of the satyra beside tragoedia and comoedia as a third 
dramatic type had also been brought out by Vitruvius in his discussion (De 
Architectura, V, viii) of stage scenery: ‘Genera autem sunt scaenarum tria; 
unum quod dicitur tragicum, alterum comicum, tertium satyricum .. .”’ His 
description of the woodland set for this last kind strongly influenced (after 
the “‘rediscovery” of the De Architectura in 1416, and especially after its 
editio princeps of 1486) the various renaissance writers on theatrical archi- 
tecture: Leon Battista Alberti, Sebastiano Serlio, Daniel Barbaro (La pratica 
della perspettiva, Venetia, Borgominieri, 1569, pp. 155-158), etc. It may have 
had its effect also on the Cinquecento critics who discussed the satyra, and 
eventually on that new dramatic type which became so popular in the 
sixteenth-century and after, the pastoral play; but (except perhaps in the 
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preted today: the sixteenth-century interpretations varied) is entirely 
incidental; it does little more than imply in its discussion (IV, 11-15, in 
Butcher’s edition) that Tragedy developed out of the earlier, rougher, 
less stately type of satyr play. Horace (Epistola ad Pisones, 220-247) 
says rather more, and definitely suggests, contrary to Aristotle’s impli- 
cation, that Tragedy came first, and that the satyr element was intro- 
duced into it to hold the attention of the over-festive audience. He also 
declares the style of the satyr play to be between the styles of tragedy and 
of comedy. 

The sixteenth-century critics in Italy, needless to say, heavily debated 
the evident conflict of opinion in Aristotle and Horace, particularly 
those (such as Piemonte, Robortelli, Maggi, Pigna, etc.) who wrote com- 
mentaries, long or short, on Horace’s famous epistle. Aristotle’s commen- 
tators also took the matter up (e.g. Robortelli, Maggi, Castelvetro, Pic- 
colomini, et al.: others, like Segni and Vettori evade the issue), some 
trying to reconcile the Horatian statement with the Stagirite’s, others 
suggesting that, whereas Aristotle had been concerned with the develop- 
ment of Greek tragedy, Horace was referring to that of the Latin. There 
was much discussion too as to whether the passage in Horace meant that 
tragedy was enlivened by interludes in which satyrs appeared, by satyr 
choruses as an element in the tragedy itself, or by satyrs as actual char- 
acters in the play proper. Two critics wrote on the origin and theory of 
the satira at some length: Francesco Robortelli in Latin, Explicatio eorum 
omnium quae ad satyram pertinent;? and Giambattista Giraldi in Italian, 
Lettera ovvero Discorso sopra il comporre le satire atte alle scene.’ Robortelli 
treats, not without some confusion, of the two quite different genres 
both of which in the Cinquecento were styled satira;‘ in the main he says 





strictly technical matter of constructing the actual stage background and 
mechanism) its influence on the drama itself (pace G. Lanson, ‘“‘Note sur un 
passage de Vitruve...’’ Revue de la Renaissance, V [1904], 72-84) was 
probably extremely slight. 

2 Printed, with four other Exrplicationes and his Paraphrasis of Horace’s 
epistle, as an appendix to his famous commentary on Aristotle’s Poetics, 
“Florentiae, In Officina Laurentii Torrentini ..., MDXLVIII.” 

’ This remained unprinted until 1864, when it was published, from Gi- 
raldi’s MS in the Ferrara library, as pp. 123-150 of the second volume of his 
Scrittt Estetici (Milano, G. Daelli: Biblioteca Rara, Vols. LII-LIII). 

4 A footnote in a little English manual on The Ancient Classical Drama, 
by one R. G. Moulton, shrewdly (but with only partial truth) observes: ‘‘The 
young reader is warned that satyric and satiric are totally different words.”’ 
The Latin and the sixteenth-century Italian made no such distinction, using 
satira both for satire and for satyr play; modern Italian, of course, uses 
satira for satire only, naming the other type dramma satiresco, but throughout 
this paper the word satira is employed in its Cinquecento sense of satyr play, 
and in that alone.—It is curious that in a lengthy discussion of the latter (s.v. 
satiresco), the Enciclopedia Jtaliana makes no reference to the attempted 
revival in the cinquecento. 
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very little beyond reporting various classical references and linking 
them together.® 

Giraldi’s Lettera or Discorso is more systematic. It is dated January 1, 
1554,* and was apparently written to demonstrate that the only correct 
type of dramatic satira was that of which he had himself provided an 
example nine years earlier in his Egle.’ It discusses the clash of opinions 
as to the ancient precedence in time of tragedy or satira, deciding that, 
with the authorities divided as they are, one must fall back on logic. 
Some say it is normal for the imperfect thing to come first, so satira, 
obviously less perfect than tragedy, is presumably the older; but Giraldi 
does not accept this as final, and eventually leaves his reader to believe 
whatever he prefers. The satira should be, he declares in sum, an imita- 
tion of a complete action of appropriate scope, a composite of gay and 
grave, in pleasant style, duly divided into its various parts, performed 
to move the minds of the spectators to laughter, and to appropriate 
pity and terror. Enlarging on this definition, he notes the position o« 
satira between comedy and tragedy, and declares his preference for an 
unhappy ending. He discusses various aspects of the action, stage, and 
characters, using the normal aristotelian critical terms of his day, and 
notes that in his own satira he had tried to follow the pattern of Eurip- 
ides’ Cyclops rather than attempting to guess or work out what sort of 
satira it was that Horace had in mind in his poetic treatise. In conclusion 


5 Perhaps his most interesting passage is an amusing and quite character- 
istic excursus on the satyr: “The learned” he notes “have investigated 
whether satyrs really existed; Lucretius, who is a very learned poet, demon- 
strates by various arguments in Book V that centaurs and such creatures are 
mere fictions. ... Pliny, however, affirms that satyrs existed, appearing in 
the Indian hills. .., and that on account of their swiftness no satyrs are 
ever caught except the sick or elderly. Pliny would persuade me very little 
to this belief, for compiling his work from the study of ancient writers he 
was less careful in his judgment than in the collecting and recording of his 
material; but Plutarch in his life of Sylla gives definite evidence of satyrs. He 
declares that at Apollonia once a satyr was caught while sleeping and brought 
to Sylla. When he tried to make it speak, it did indeed talk, but awkwardly, 
with a sound like the neighing of a horse and the bleating of a goat. Its ap- 
pearance was as we see it regularly depicted by sculptors and painters.” 
Robortelli then passes on to describe the satyrs he has seen represented on 
ancient coins (op. cit., p. 29). 

6 Less than two months after this date, the Sacrificio of Agostino Beccari, 
generally considered the first pastoral play, was performed in Ferrara. We 
may perhaps legitimately suspect that Giraldi’s treatise was intended, not 
only as a defence of his own earlier Egle, but also as an attack on Beccari’s 
play. If so, Giraldi either knew of the latter work (as well he might) a month 
or two before the actual performance, or else antedated his discussion by a 
few months in order to conceal its immediate object. 

7 Egle, satira di M. Giovan Battista Giraldi Cinthio da Ferrara, s.n. |Ferrara, 


1545]. 
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Giraldi specifically opposes, as lacking in any classic precedent, the sort 
of play which subsequently developed as the pastoral drama;* though he 
mentions Montefalco (i.e. Sebastiano Clarignano de Montefalco, a well- 
known actor of the day) as having written and performed what sounds, 
from his brief description, almost like an anticipation of Beccari’s 
Sacrificio.® 

Giraldi’s discussion of the history and theory of the dramatic sattra, 
though we have no reason to suppose that it was generally known or 
influential, is significant as a general summary of the various ideas 
which were being expressed on the subject. The satira which he had him- 
self produced in 1545, Egle, the only Renaissance sample of the type that 
is generally known,!° is a rather dull affair, though its plot has one or 
two points of whimsical originality. The woodland deities (so Giraldi, 
in his own summary, names the fauns and satyrs) fall in love with the 
sylvan nymphs, and having heard that the celestial gods now love them 
too, plan to forestall the Olympians by taking possession first themselves. 
On the advice of the sophisticated Egle (a mature precursor of Tasso’s 
Dafne), the satyrs pretend to abandon their satyr children and to go 
away; at Egle’s instigation the nymphs then take pity on these poor little 
foundling satyrs and dance with them.—What has become of the little 
satyr’s mothers we are not told: they do not seem, indeed, ever to have 
had any, though Pan, according to an incidental statement in the last 
scene, does appear to have a wife somewhere conveniently off stage.—At 
the proper moment the satyrs, who have been waiting in ambush, rush 


8 From Beccari on, the conventional pastoral drama commonly had, of 
course, a satyr among its minor characters, usually playing the type of part 
familiar to us from the Aminta and the Pastor Fido; but the essential interlo- 
cutori are regularly shepherds and ninfe, the latter more akin to shepherdesses 
than to dryads. Giraldi insists that this expansion of the eclogue into full 
dramatic form has no authority. 

* “Our Montefalco, a born actor, some time since put on with the students 
of the Faculty of Arts an Egloga which was divided into acts and scenes... . 
It was later performed at the court of the most serene Madama Renea, at 
that time Duchess of Ferrara. This Egloga contained the development of a 
pastoral love affair, and the beloved nymph appeared on the stage and took 
part.—After that one, others have tried to do the same; but because I know 
of no ancient example of anything of the sort, I have myself always abstained”’ 
(pp. 149-150). Giraldi seems eventually to have modified his attitude, or at 
least on one occasion in his life to have tried his hand at the dubious type: 
witness the fragment of a favola pastorale by him, possibly all he ever wrote 
of it, printed by Carducci as an appendix to his Su l’Aminta di Torquato 
Tasso (Firenze, Sansoni, 1896), pp. 115-129; also pp. 61-62, and E. Carrara, 
La Poesia Pastorale (Milano, F. Vallardi, s.a.), p. 329. 

10 See Carducci, op. cit., pp. 54-56; and E. Carrara, op. cit., pp. 323-324. 
There is also a brief study of the Egle in R. Piccioni, ‘“‘Vita di Giambattista 
Giraldi,’’ Atti della R. Dep. ferrarese di Storia Patria, XVIII (1908), 113-231. 
This last I have not seen. 
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out. The nymphs flee to the woods, but the satyrs are close upon them; 
they are only saved by swift and merciful metamorphosis into trees, 
bushes, rocks, and similar shapes. The play ends with a lament by Pan 
over the loss of his beloved nymph Siringa, metamorphosed with the rest. 

This piece is familiar enough (though probably but few have read it 
through) to the student of the Cinquecento drama; it is, as we have 
already noted, the only modern example normally cited of the dramma 
satiresco. Its essential characteristic, in full accord with all discussions of 
the satira of the ancient stage, and with all passing references to the type 
by critics and theorists, classic or Renaissance, obviously consists in the 
part played in its action by a considerable number of satyrs. Curiously 
enough, however, this is not the case with two other sixteenth-century 
plays bearing the label satira which appear to have been hitherto ignored 
in this connection. 

The first of them antedates the Egle by some fifteen years; it is the 
Satira di Marco Guazzo intitulata Miracolo d’Amore, ‘“‘Stampata in Vi- 
negia per Nicolo d’Aristotile detto Zoppino. MDXXX.’’" This play is 
divided into five acts, and is written throughout in terza rima, save for a 
brief Prologo in the form of a sonetto caudato. The Argumento, which is 
distinct from the Prologo, is developed along lines suggesting the form of 
the prologue to Tasso’s A minta; it anticipates the latter—as well as the 
prologue to Dolce’s Didone, suggested by 8. Bongi (op. cit., 93n) as Tasso’s 
source, and that to the fragmentary Favola Pastorale of Giraldi which 
Carducci (pp. 81-82) preferred in this connection—in being put into the 
mouth of Cupid or Amore. Guazzo’s Cupid is undisguised, but (as later 
in the other dramas) he begins by emphasizing his power, and concludes 
by announcing his immediate intentions, which are then duly carried out 
in the play itself. 

The whole piece is a strange and fantastic invention, with Cupid, 
Hymen, Truth and Envy all appearing in person among the /nterlocutort. 
The first act opens with the lamentations of Menippo, a servant, over 
the sad fate of his master, Lucillo, hopelessly in love with a royal princess. 


11 Marco Guazzo (c. 1480-1556) was the author of various chronicle his- 
tories, one of which, an addition to the famous chronicle of Filippo da Ber- 
gamo, was very popular and frequently reprinted with varying titles; a series 
of chivalric romances, notably the Astolfo Borioso; and three dramas. For 
some account of him see G. Vedova, Biografia degli Scrittori Padovani (Pado- 
va, 1832), I, 482-485; S. Bongi, Annali di G. Giolito .. . (Roma, 1890-1897), 
I, 113-116; and esp. E. Pasqualini, Un Guerriero-Letterato del Cinquecento: 
Marco Guazzo. Parte Prima: Biografia e Bibliografia (Oderzo, Tip. G.B. 
Bianchi, 1993). Unfortunately the Parte Seconda of this work seems never to 
have appeared. Pasqualini sums up Guazzo (op. cit. p. 25) as “‘facile e vanitoso 
poeta di scarsa coltura, storico per inclinazione e per calcolo, avventuriero 
d’arme e di penna.”’ 

Guazzo’s tragedy Discordia d’Amore is analyzed at some length by E. 
Bertana, La Tragedia (Milano, F. Vallardi, 1906), 18-21; but I know of no 
discussion of the Miracolo d’ Amore. 
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Cupid comes out, apparently in the guise of a boy, and asks the reason 
of Menippo’s melancholy; having learnt that Lucillo is like to die of love, 
he announces his powers—his wings, for one thing, will carry him wher- 
ever he pleases—, and advises Menippo to win over to Lucillo’s side (by 
judicious use of cash) a certan old courtier, Speusippo, who has great 
influence with the king. The act ends with a long conversation between 
Menippo and his love-sick master, who is informed of Cupid’s suggestion, 
and is a little more hopeful as the scene closes. 

In Act II, Menippo asks Speusippo to consent to discuss with Lucillo 
something the latter wishes him to do, promising that he will be richly 
rewarded. Speusippo soliloquizing observes that he is willing to do any- 
thing for money, even should Lucillo ask for the king’s daughter!—This 
act offers a little comic relief through the appearance of a weeping scullion 
who has let the roast burn, and who begs Menippo, in quite a long 
scene, to secure for him the intervention of the all-powerful Speusippo 
with the wrathful and terrible cook. 

In Act III, the grateful scullion announces to Lucillo and Menippo 
that in his case all is now well; Lucillo then has his interview with old 
Speusippo who, richly rewarded in advance, promises to bring the fair 
princess, Basilia, to a garden in which Lucillo will be able to approach and 
speak to her. Through the first half of Act IV all seems going well: 
Speusippo takes the princess to the garden in which Lucillo is concealed, 
and leaves her there; but in the middle of the act, when Speusippo is left 
alone on the stage reflecting on the nobility and liberality of Lucillo, 
worthy indeed to rule a kingdom, Envy approaches, and advises him to 
hasten to the king, to tell him that Lucillo is alone with the princess, 
making love to her. Speusippo will certainly be rewarded for this infor- 
mation beyond all the dreams of his avarice; and when Envy has told 
him who she is, he hurries off, leaving the stage to her for a soliloquy 
upon her powers in court and cloister. 

Act V brings on the furious King Cassandro, with old Speusippo and 
the police (sbirrt). The lovers are seized and condemned to death, taken 
out and slain, and their hearts brought in, by the king’s order, on a 
platter.!* He sends them away, however, and is overcome with remorse; 
whereupon Cupid appears and miraculously restores the lovers to life, 
condemning to be burnt alive the treacherous old Speusippo, who de- 
clares his one regret to be that such a fool as the king had shown him- 
self should get off so easily. Hymen comes on to assist at the marriage 
of Lucillo and his princess; and Truth, to confirm the sentence Cupid 
had passed on Speusippo. Menippo closes the whole with a long speech 
of comment and anticipation. 

As may well be imagined, this strange pseudo-Morality Play was only 
printed once, and is now extremely hard to find. But why was it called a 





12 These gory details, as well as the metre and certain aspects of the crude 
technique, remind us of Antonio Cammelli’s Filostrato e Panfila tragedia 
(from Decameron IV, 1) and other “pre-regular’”’ tragedies of the sort. 
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satira?—In 1525 (reprinted in 1526 and 1528) Guazzo had published a 
Comedia de Marco de Guazzi Mantuano intitulata Errori damore (Venezia, 
Zoppino), and in 1526 (reprinted 1528) a Tragedia . . . intitolata Discordia 
d’Amore (Venezia, Bindoni e Pasini); presumably he desired to demon- 
strate, by adding a Miracolo . . . to the tale, that he was able to compose 
all three of the dramatic types known to the ancients: comedy, tragedy, 
and satira. But it seems at first sight incredible that he could have be- 
lieved his quant Miracolo d’Amore qualified in the third category. 

Fortunately Guazzo gives us himself a flat statement of his reason for 
doing so, and a clue at least to his authority. ‘‘As to its being a satira,” 
he writes in his dedication to the Patriarch of Aquilegia, Marco Grimano, 
“this form changes its weeping at the end to proper rejoicing, as II 
Volaterrano states with these exact words: Satyra vero ut existimant 
quidam ex luctu in gaudium finiebat.”” Guazzo leaves it at that; but his 
man of Volterra must, in that time and context, be Raffaele Maffei," 
who lived from 1455 to 1522, and whose main work was an elaborate 
Latin encyclopedia: Commentariorum Urbanorum octo et triginta libri. And 
it is precisely in this work, first printed in 1506, that we find in the course 
of the discussion De Poetica (edition of Lyons, 1552, col. 1005) the words 
which Guazzo quoted. We must resist the temptation to pursue Maffei’s 
ideas further here; suffice it that his brief remarks on the classic type 
(derived from a confused reading of various authorities, especially 
Donatus) led Guazzo to believe the essential characteristic of a dramatic 
satira to be a happy ending to a melancholy action." 

The Miracolo d’Amore was, then, called a satira by its author only 
through ignorance; because he could not tell an incidental quality from 


18 See Enciclopedia Italiana, s.n. Maffei, Raffaele. 

‘4 This particular idea probably derived ultimately frezm a phrase in 
Demetrius’ De Elocutione, which might suggest that a satyra was a sort of 
gay tragedy: ‘‘Neque enim cogitaret aliquis tragocdiam ludentem, quia 
satyram scribet pro tragoedia.’’ See Petri Victorit Commentarti in librum 
Demetrit Phalerei de Elocutione (edition of 1594, ‘“‘Florentiae, apud Philippum 
Iuntam,”’ p. 149); and cf. W. Rhys Roberts, Demetrius on Style (Cambridge 
University Press, 1902), par. 169. 

The passage from Maffei runs, in full: ‘‘Comoediae proprium cavillus cum 
risu; Tragoediae luctus & mortes hominum. Satyra vero (ut existimant qui- 
dam) ex luctu in gaudium finiebat, veluti Euripidis Orestes et Alceste, veluti 
etiam Sophoclis Electra. Sed perpetuum risum eleganti scenicoque modo 
habebat; ut apud Euripidem Hercules emptus a Sileo tanquam villicus & 
servus mittitur in agrum ad vineam fodiendam: ille magnis viribus sumpto 
ligone vites eradicat, easque in villam humeris comportat. Cum vescitur 
panes ingentes frangit, ingentemque bovem mactat, fores cellae vinariae 
diruit, easque pro mensa portat, optimum doliorum relinit, alterum servum 
qui agro praeerat torvum aspiciens iubet ei poma ex arboribus adferre. 
Denique consurgens vicinum flumen in habitationem introduxit, quo cuncta 
delevit. Satyra ergo huiuscemodi utitur modo.” The story of Hercules as an 
overenergetic farm labourer, “apud Euripidem,” is derived from ancient 
fragmentary references to the latter’s lost satyr play Syleus. 
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an essential, and because his authority failed to mention satyrs as a sig- 
nificant feature of the satyra on the stage. The third sixteenth-century 
play to bear the satyr label carries it only fractionally; but it is so de- 
cidedly the most interesting of the three pieces, that I have (rather 
arbitrariiy) taken my title from it: tragical-satirical-comical. It is Rosel- 
mina, favola tragisatiricomica, di Lauro Settizonio da Castel Sambucco. 
Recitata in Venetia, ’anno MD.XCV, da gli Academict Pazzi Amorosi.. . 
“In Venetia, M.D.XCV. Appresso Gio. Battista Ciotti Senese.”’ 

This was far more popular than either of the other two satire which I 
have noted. Each of the others had only a single edition of their century; 
but Roselmina (according to Alacci and his revisers) went through six 
editions by Ciotti, two by Imberti, one by Milocco, one by Usso,—all 
ten at Venice between 1595 and 1630; and an eleventh, undated, at 
Milan. And there was at least one more, unknown to Alacci: ‘“‘In Novara, 
Appresso Gio. Angelo Caccia. 1597,’’-—quite distinct from Ciotti’s of 
that year. In spite of such importance as twelve early editions confer, 
however, it is today essentially unknown, and finds no mention in the two 
monumental volumes by I. Sanesi on La Commedia. The true name of 
its author (Lauro Settizonio being obviously a pseudonym) was stated 
centuries ago to be Giambattista Leoni.” 

Leoni was born about the middle of the sixteenth century, presumably 
at Venice. A number of his works are cited here and there by Quadrio, 
and some scattered information about him is to be found in several pas- 
sages in Cicogna’s invaluable Iscrizionit Veneziane; but I do not think that 
any specific study has yet been devoted to him. He spent some time in 
the service of the Duke of Urbino, writing a life of the duke’s grandfather, 
Francesco Maria I. He was one of the founders (he is sometimes spoken 
of as the founder; he was certainly the first president) of the Academia 
Veneziana Seconda in 1593. Later he took an active part in that long 
dispute between Venice and the Pope which centred round Fra Paolo 
Sarpi; he composed and had printed (under a false name) two Discorst 
on the Venetian side. In November 1600 he was imprisoned by order of 
the Council of Ten on charges unknown, but a few days later was re- 
leased as innocent. 

Besides his Life of Francesco Maria I and his Discorsi against the 
papal claims, he has left an elaborate volume of Constderazioni on Guic- 
ciardini’s History (which he attacks for its attitude towards Venice), 
various Addresses and Lectures on sundry occasions, and a brief life of 
that extremely popular Cinquecento preacher Cornelio Musso. For the 
theatre he composed two moral or religious dramas,'* an Antiloco Tragi- 
comedia (Ferrara, Mammarelli, 1594), and, according to the bibliog- 
raphers, a Florinda, Grottesca Drammatica ovvero Favola Eteroclita .. . 


15 Quadrio notes (V, 348): ‘‘Alessandro Ingegnieri nella Lettera a Lettori 
premessa alla Pazzia di Florindo, Opera del Confuso Accademico Ordito, 
scrive che sotto il detto nome di Lauro Settizonio si nascose il mentovato 
Giambatista Leoni.’’ Cf. Melzi. 
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(Venezis . Ciotti, 1607), in addition to his tragical-satirical-comical Rosel- 
mina; he was likewise the author of two or three small volumes of 
Madrigali. His Lettere were printed more than once during his lifetime: 
they contain much interesting material, including several curious anec- 
dotes in connection with his travels. In a humorous burlesque appeal 
which he wrote in the name of Aldo the younger (so inferior both as 
printer and as man to his famous grandfather), Leoni briefly includes 
himself among the tormentors from whom Aldo, in this Memoriale al 
Cardinal Aldobrandini in persona di Aldo Manuzio, prays for deliverance. 
It is written in the ‘“Fidenziano”’ style of mock-pedantics; at one point 
in it Leoni refers to himself (in Aldo’s mouth) as follows: 

“EE quel Lion de le palude veneti 

Vagabondo poeta e segretario 

Disperdi, Signor mio, lacera, extermina!’”’ (Cicogna, 

op. cit., V, 514.) 


—He deserved better of posterity than the oblivion which is now his lot. 
The Roselmina is dedicated to one Girolamo Otto, who, Leoni declares, 
has marvellously combined the wearisome and necessary prudence of 
commercial life with the lordly and liberal state of Nobility: Leoni is 
confident that the combination in his play of things (according to some) 
incompatible, will be accepted and approved by one who rejoices, amid 
universal applause, in uniting the practice of business with the life and 
ideas of an aristocrat,—two things indeed incompatible and opposed. 
The Prologo is spoken by Puck (Foletto, who is not, however, one of 
the characters in the play); it is a very good sample of the challenge to 
Aristotle which we sometimes find introducing plays on which the learned 
would be likely to frown.'? The scene of the action is laid in Ireland 


1 One of these, La Falsa Riputatione della Fortuna: Favola Morale... 
Recitaia da gli academici Generosi del Seminario Patriarchale di Venetia 
(Venetia, Ciotti, 1596), is a curious allegorical play, as a list of its characters 
will sufficiently suggest: Neandro cioe huomo; Patugea (Patria) Madre di 
Neandro; Icha (Casa) Nodrice; Isichio (Otto) Maggiordomo; Fimeo (Fama) 
Coppiere; Filotimo (A mbitione) Segretario; Tolmo (Ardire) and Filoprammo- 
sino (Curiosita) Camerieri; Aulia (Corte); Dulia (Servitd) Figliuola di Aulia 
Elpidia (Speranza) Nodrice di Dulia; Areteo (Virtui) Maggiordomo di Aulia; 
Anecho (Pazienza) Segretario; ete.—Neandro leaves his mother and nurse, 
and fares forth; with Aulia and Dulia he has various experiences, Anecho 
helping to overcome the crazy Ticho (Fortuna). He is reunited at the end to 
his mother and nurse, and all are to live happily together in future. La Con- 
versione... , ‘‘Tragicomedia spirituale,” is similarly symbolistic in method. 

17 Early in this prologue, Puck characterizes the play as questa grottesca, 
which is interesting as being one of the earliest instances of the word grottesca 
as extended, from its original application, to a work of literature. (The earliest 
such use of all is, I believe, in the rather rare and very curious Rime di Gio. 
Paolo Lomazzi ... Nelle quali ad imitatione de i Grotteschi usati da’ pittori, 
ha. .. . Studiosamente senza alcun certo ordine e legge accoppiato insieme vart 
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(Jbernia):—Edemondo, only son of the late king Ricardo of England, 
had been sent over in his boyhood to this island of Ibernia, and later 
kept there, decently if not lavishly supplied with funds, by his uncle 
Sigiberto. The latter had usurped the kingdom, and had also succeeded 
in having Edemondo formally excluded from the throne, by Act of 
Council, during the period of his own life-time. Not content with this, 
Sigiberto had desired Edemondo’s death, and, two years or so before 
the time of the play, had sent over to Ireland Floriano, an English 
nobleman of royal blood, to assassinate him. Floriano’s intention, how- 
ever, had been discovered, and he is kept in Ireland as a prisoner. 

As Act I opens, Roselmina, Floriano’s wife, has come over in disguise 
to try to rescue him and take him back to England, where he has been 
named by King Sigiberto (to the exclusion of Edemondo) as his heir and 
eventual successor. Roselmina, who is something of an Amazon, given 
to going about in armour and to jousting, is so charming, for all her ath- 
letic qualities, that there fall speedily in love with her not only a miles 
gloriosus who is in Edemondo’s service, Capitano Fanfara Tiriparavampa, 
but also Alcone, Lord of this portion of Ireland (“‘il padrone di questo 
paese’’), in whose domain Prince Edemondo has long been welcomed 
and given refuge with due honour. 

Partly with the aid of mine host of the inn et which she is staying, one 
Zizzalardone, a pleasant soul, whose frequent appearances are almost 
always marked by lengthy disquisitions on the preparation of succulent 
dishes which cannot fail to make the mouth of every epicure in the 
audience water; but chiefly with the assistance of Ercinia, Alcone’s wife, 
who for obvious reasons is anxious to get Roselmina (with or without 
Floriano) off the scene; helped in part too by the magic potions of the 
fairy Morgana, as well as by a ring that makes men dumb and a magic 
horn akin to Astolfo’s which she uses to get rid of the embarrassing 
attentions of Aleone and of Tiriparavampa respectively, Roselmina res- 
cues Floriano; and in order that they may go about in safety during the 
two days before they can take ship, she disguises herself as a shepherd, 
and lets him wear her armour, which conceals, of course, his face. 


& diversi concetti tolti da Filosofi, Historici, Poeti, & da altri Scrittori. . 
Et peré intitolate Grotteschi ..., Milano, Paolo Gottardo Pontio, 1587.) At 
a subsequent point Puck observes: ‘‘Et perche sa l’Autore, si come sd anch’io 
(& me ne rido) che qualche rigoroso litteratone, qualche sottile & ostinato 
osservatore de i Dogmi Aristotelici, dir’ con impeto d’iraconda litteratura 
che questo é contra l’Arte, & che non si pud fare, io prima vi dico che negatur 
consequentia che non si possa fare, perche di gia l’opera é fatta, & la sentirete 
con vostro molto piacere. Et se mi si dird che cid non ista bene in via di 
Aristotile, & io risponderd che in via nostra la cosa std benissimo. . . . ”’— 
The tyranny of Aristotle over the Italian dramatist in the second half of the 
Cinquecento, which Puck here boldly challenges in his author’s name, is 
hardly to be paralleled except by that of Petrarch over the sonneteers of the 
first half-century; when, in Aretino’s words, the poetry of the time was “close 
clipped by the shears of Non lo disse il Petrarca.”’ 
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Edemondo, who also had been much smitten with her charms, invites 
the supposed Roselmina to a friendly tilt with him; in the course of this, 
however, the visor of Edemondo’s opponent is raised by an accident, 
revealing, not Roselmina, but the escaped prisoner Floriano, whose con- 
nection with her had—at least by Edemondo—been till then all unsus- 
pected. There are loud cries of ‘‘Treachery!’’ Roselmina, in her disguise, 
escapes; but Floriano is imprisoned, and this time cannot hope for mercy. 

In the nick of time, however, letters reach Roselmina from England.— 
She pleads with Edemondo to spare her husband’s life, revealing her true 
identity; but Edemondo is adamant. She then brings out the letters, one 
of which is addressed to Alcone, informing him that King Sigiberto is 
newly dead, that Floriano and Roselmina have been declared King and 
Queen of England in succession, and that he, being Lord of those parts, 
is requested to give them all aid and honour as befits their new state. This 
request is given point by a note which adds that a fleet and army are on 
the way, to conduct the new king and queen in safety back to England. 
But Roselmina is nobly generous, and will not press Alcone to insist on 
her husband’s immediate release and exaltation. She gives up their 
claim to royalty in favour of Edemondo, whom she recognises as rightful 
king, begging only that he restore her husband to her. 

Edemondo, of course, is overwhelmed. He accepts the kingdom as his 
right; but happily recalls that the northern portion of it, known as Scot- 
land, lying between Mount Cheviot and the Deucalidonian Sea, is a 
realm in itself: this, most appropriately, he bestows on Floriano and 
Roselmina, in order that they too may, after all, be king and queen. . . 

The very mixed nature of this drama, at least from the more academic 
sixteenth-century Italian point of view, is clear enough. There is no need 
to point out how it fulfils the promise given in the Prologo. It might, 
indeed, have well been given Polonius’ longest qualification, tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral, for it has certain elements of all of these; 
Leoni chose, however, to call it rather tragical-satirical-comical: tragical- 
comical in that it is obviously a tragicommedia;'*® and satira,—not for the 


18 Leoni’s play appeared in the very midst of the dispute that raged about 
the permissibility of mixing the dramatic genres, centering round Giason 
Denores’ criticism of Guarini’s famous tragicommedia pastorale. (Discorso di 
Iason Denores intorno a que’ principii . . . che la commedia, la tragedia, et il 
poema heroico ricevono dalla philosophia ..., Padova, Meieto, 1587, pp. 38v. 
ff; Il Verrato . . . [by Guarini], Ferrara, Vincenzo Galdura for Alfonso Caraffa, 
1588, passim, esp. pp. 12ff.; Apologia contra l’auttor del Verato, di Iason 
Denores ..., Padova, Meietti, 1590, pp. 4v.ff.; Jl Verato Secondo . . . [also 
by Guarini], Firenze, Filippo Giunti, 1593, pp. 112ff.; Compendio della Poesia 
tragicomica tratto dai duo Verati, Per opera dell’ Autore del Pastor Fido, Venetia, 
Gio. Battista Ciotti, 1601, passim; etc. Denores and the stricter Aristotelians 
had questioned the validity of Plautus’ tragi[co] comoedia as authority; Leoni 
cheerfully, Guarini wrathfully, and others variously defied them.) 

Tasso’s A minta escaped titular censure, largely because he called it simply 
Favola boschereccia; others sometimes evaded the issue with elaborate care. 
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character of the blustering Tiriparavampa and that of another bur- 
lesque figure, omitted in our summary, the pedantic Latin-mouthing 
doctor of Prince Edemondo, Eteorogeneo Meteorologico, but—because 
the “satyrical’’ rogue says here that Alcone and his wife, signori di 
questo paese of Ireland, are a male and female satyr! Their conduct (aside 
from Alcone’s quite gentlemanly weakness for Roselmina) is impeccable. 
For all their rough exterior which is duly referred to in the dialogue, they 
are eminently refined characters, very different from the satyrs of the 
average pastoral drama; but the fact remains that they are satyrs, and 
this alone can be responsible (though the author nowhere says so) for the 
satirt element of the sub-title. 

Many interesting lines of investigation suggest themselves in connec- 
tion with this play, as indeed with other matters touched on in the 
course of these fugitive notes. It is tempting, for one thing, to illustrate 
the characters and dialogue in Roselmina further, for there is much in 
the play (as its twelve editions in twenty-five years suggest) that is 
original and amusing; but considerations of space would forbid it at 
this present, even were it really within the scope of our immediate pur- 
pose. This paper, however, is intended to be suggestive not exhaustive 
in its field; its chief object being to emphasize the fact that, though 
Giraldi’s Egle remains (as far as I know) the only Cinquecento play that 
is sufficiently close to the dramma satiresco of the ancients to be con- 
sidered really akin to it, two other plays at least of that century claimed 
in their sub-titles to be wholly or partly satire in the classic dramatic 
sense. The claim of one was made in sheer ignorance; that of the other 
in wilful and whimsical perversity. But if my drawing attention to those 
two almost unknown examples of a much neglected branch can stimulate 
a search for and discovery of others, this space will not have been given 


to them in vain. 
WaLTER Li. BULLOCK 


Manchester 





Bernardino Pino, for example, who wrote several comedies and an interesting 
essay on the subject, composed one play (duly performed on the stage) which 
would later simply have been dubbed a pastoral comedy or (as the labels 
were legion) something of that kind; but since, as he admitted in his pro- 
logue, it could not “legally’’ be called an Eclogue, nor a Comedy, nor a 
Tragedy, he dubbed it “Pastoral Conversations” (L’Eunia, Ragionamenti 
Pastorali, Venetia, Meietti, 1582), named its five divisions “Parts,” and the 
subdivisions of each of the ‘‘Parts” he called ““Conversation I,’’ ‘‘Conversa- 
tion II,” ete.; though these Parti and Ragionamenti are exactly what any 
other would have termed Acts and Scenes. He did likewise with an irregular 
comedy of his, Gli Affetti—The tragical-comical battle went on, of course, 


for many years. 
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SOME MORE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
ITALIAN SONGS! 


HE following songs, to my knowledge here published for the first 

time, were copied from mss. in the Nazionale of Florence during a 
prolonged search for all extant Canti carnascialeschi. All of them obviously 
bear close affinities to the Florentine song for carnival and yet could not 
be said to be within the genre itself. Rather, they may be considered as 
fairly good examples of a fused madrigal-frottola type which, contem- 
porary with the Carnival Song and continuing beyond the latter’s heyday, 
reflected many features of popular song which first appeared in the 
carnasctaleschi: such as the double-meaning relying on the illustration of 
some trade, profession or game of the time.” In other respects these songs 
are typical of various offshoots from the Carnival song which at this 
time became a common element of the intermezzo for the 16th-century 
comedy. 

The discussion and illustration of such assertions would hardly spare 
Italica its hard-earned space; so aside from a few notes to the songs 
themselves, I shall only add that, should any reader be able to indicate 
to me other versions of these songs which I may have overlooked, I should 
be grateful indeed. 

In each case my source for the song, with reference to an adequate 
description of that source, is stated at the heading. I have supplied 
punctuation and accents, and modernized orthography only in strict 
accord with the best practice of paleography in the period. I need not 
state that all songs appear without title or author. Nor is there, in any 
instance, either the music for these songs or any directions concerning it. 


I 


(Ms. magliabechiano II, X, 60. Cf. Mazzatinti, Inventari det mss. delle 
biblioteche d'Italia, XII, p. 49 ff.) 


Or che siam di carnovale, non é male 
lo scherzar di qualche giuoco, 
il mangiar a crepapelle, 
dire novelle solazzando, e stare al fuoco. 


Orst, giovani e garzoni, voi vecchioni, 
didn ne’rulli e didn nel matto! 


1In IJtalica for March 1938, Some Sixteenth-Century Italian Songs were 
published by Professor McKenzie—to whom the present spigolature are 
gratefully dedicated. 

2 An excellent discussion of the riflessi caruascialeschi in the sixteenth- 
century frottola can be found in Federico Ghisi, J Canti carnascialeschi nelle 
fonti musicali del XV e XVI secolo, Firenze, Olschki, 1937. 
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Or che siam di carnovale 
non é male lo scherzare di qualche gioco. 


Che dirén di Berlingaccio, 
fratellaccio del bisunto Carnovale, 
fra dioccioni,’ migliacci e torti? 
E ridiamo forte: Viva, viva carnovale! 


II 


(Same source as for no. I.) 


Donne, che di piacer vi dilettate, 
fatevi alle finestre 
a veder de’villan(i) le mascherate 
che fanno in queste feste: 
ma chi pon cura a queste, 
salti con lor ballare, 
che vi faranno assai maravigliare. 


Or vi farén veder un ballo tondo 
e terzi di calate: 
per dar piacere a voi, donne gentili, 
farén la tombolata. 
Non é troppi per casa 
che sian, come noi, destri, 
ché di far giuochi noi siam buon maestri. 


E per zappar orti e potar viti 
noi siam maestri buoni; 
che di ferrami noi siam ben forniti 
che si appartiene a noi: 
donne, se voi volessi poi 
potar li vostri fichi 


La notte col frugnolo a spasso andiamo, 
donne, come vedete; 
e di pid sorte uccelli (che) noi pigliamo 
senza adoperar rete: 
chi va con le parete 
ha gran disagio: e poi 
noi li pigliamo al covo come voi. 


* Lacuna due to crumbled edge of ms. 
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Ill 


(Ms. magliabechiano II, II, 75 (Cl. VII, 342), ce. 234r—-235r. Cf. Mazza- 
tinti, op. cit., VIII, p. 183 ff.) 


5 Sic. 





O madonna, io sono un garzon 
che cercar vorr{fa patron: 
tron, tron, tron, tron! 
Sa, che sai tu far garzon? 


Il servire é mio exercizio, 
son leale e son secreto: 
sempre a farte ogni servizio 
sero presto, pronto e leto; 
da mandarme innanze e’ndreto 
te serd fidele e bon: 
bon, bon, bon, bon! 
Sa, che sai tu far garzon? 


Ogni affanno, ogni fatica 
sopportar, madonna, io posso; 
e se voi pur ch’io tel dica, 
sotto son de nervo e d’osso, 
bene in gambe, grande e grosso 
da restare a paragon: 
gon, gon, gon, gon! 

Sa, che sai tu far garzon? 


La mattina io te refazo 
sempre mai, madonna, il letto; 
e da quando poi te spazo 
ogni lato per diletto: 
tengo ben pulito e netto 
della casa ogni canton: 
ton, ton, ton, ton! 

Sa, che sai tu far garzon? 


Servitor ancor per cdco 
de vivande arrosto o lesso 
d’una carne senza foco 
stando a mollo che sempre cresce, 
empie il corpo e non decresce 
ne se mangia con bacon:® 
con, con, con, con! 

Sa, che sai tu far garzon? 
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Ancor, donna, aiutardve 
rasugarte la bugata; 
d’ogni tempo netterove, 
ben fornita e ben guardata: 
giorni e notte ben chiavata 
la tua cassa e’l mio cazon: 
zon, zon, zon, zon! 
Sa, che sai tu far garzon? 


Un caval de poca lena 
sollo far gagliardo e bringo; 
e s’el fusse dur di schena, 
bello, bello inante el spingo; 
poi li afferro i fianchi e stringo 
tutto a un tempo col speron: 
ron, ron, ron, ron! 
Sa, che sai tu far garzon? 


So fare® lire cose assai 
che non sono ora da dire; 
ma so(n) ben che tu dirai 
se tu provi el mio servire: 
—Amor mio, non te partire! 
Stati meco, o bon garzon—: 
zon, zon, zon, zon! 
Sa, che sai tu far garzon? 

CHARLES 8S. SINGLETON 
Johns Hopkins University 


® Here before lire the reading is: CX. (?) 
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ACHILLE CAMPANILE 


RITICS of modern Italian literature have, it seems to me, con- 

sistently overlooked one group which will in all probability loom 
rather large in the retrospective histories to be written in the future. 
I refer to the large and versatile school of humorists now writing in 
Italian. Humor has of course always been a part of the Italian intellectual 
equipment; those of us who still read Fogazzaro will not need to be re- 
minded of this, nor will the admirers of Panzini, who are still numerous. 
But even allowing for this constant element it must be admitted that 
post-war Italy has had rather more than its share of first rate humorists. 
All schools of humor are represented, from the corrosive cynicism of 
D. Segre (Pitigrilli), whose books in the early dopoguerra took the country 
by storm but who seems to have become a good deal tamer in recent 
years, to the robust laugh of Tombari which has its place in the region- 
alistic tradition. The mad, apparently pointless, antics of Achille Cam- 
panile are a little harder to classify. Campanile is worthy of our attention; 
he is at present perhaps the most widely read of the Italian humorists; 
indeed, I suspect that his books sell as well as those of any author one 
could name nowadays. He has a type of humor all his own and he is still 
young enough and versatile enough to make his future development 
worthy of discussion. A sketch of his in a recent number of the Nuova 
Antologia brings out certain qualities that make his work more than ever 
worthy of serious attention. 

For it is certainly no paradox to speak of serious attention to the work 
of a humorist. As Pellizzi points out in his Lettere italiane del nostro secolo 
the humorous impulse is in essence lyrical and is concerned with a sub- 
jective evaluation of the world. We Americans know how frequently, as 
in the case of our own Mark Twain, humor can conceal (or shall we say 
reveal?) a profound criticism of society. To be sure the works of Cam- 
panile most widely read and most thoroughly enjoyed in Italy, Se la 
luna mi porta fortuna, Ma che cosa é quest’amore?, In Campagna é un’altra 
cosa, have little of this element. They are essentially burlesques, pot- 
pourris of nonsense which somehow hold together well enough to keep 
the attention of the reader. And in the conceptions of some of the char- 
acters as well as the numerous anecdotes the author shows a fruitful 
originality of which he is frankly, and with reason, very proud. Don 
Tancredi, the great lover, whose successful duels have whittled him down 
to a size suitable for carrying in a matchbox, that master criminal Geri, 
the Life-belt Thief and others of that ilk show these qualities in all their 
vigor and give the reader laughter for the sake of laughter. Yet even in 
these works there are found other elements that discerning critics have 
commented upon. First of all there is a certain mad logic. Tancredi is 
absurd enough, but the author explains him; a Life-belt Thief is an odd 
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addition to a rogues’ gallery but he too has a plausible justification for his 
career of crime. It is this mad fourth-dimensional logic that has made 
some critics see in Campanile a belated futurist. 

But in addition to this quality there are in the books we have men- 
tioned certain passages which indicate that the author is something more 
than a clown. Between the outbursts of the riso scemo (the phrase is 
Pancrazi’s) the reader will find a passage or so where the author will 
cease to make him laugh and for a few pages will give an objective, dis- 
passionate survey of a scene or a character, the effect of which is essen- 
tially melancholy or pathetic. Such, for example, is the chapter on the 
snow-covered mountains in Se la luna mi porta fortuna, the page de- 
scribing the deserted streets of a city in Ma che cosa é quest’amore? And 
they are so numerous in Canttlena all’angolo della strada that to my way 
of thinking this book is in a class by itself. The odd thing about it is 
that these passages (which, by the way, are not concerned with social 
criticism, but tend to take on a more profound, almost metaphysical 
air) are at first sight very similar to the purely ridiculous passages. Se la 
luna mi porta fortuna, for example, begins with the following observation: 


E un peccato che lo spettacolo della levata del sole si svolga la mattina 
presto. Perché non ci va nessuno. D’altronde, come si fa ad alzarsi a quel- 
l’ora? Se si svolgesse nel pomeriggio, 0, meglio, di sera sarebbe tutt’altro. 


This may have profound implications of some kind but the reader laughs 
and goes on. In Cantilena all’angolo della strada we have the following— 
again in the opening pages: 

Quando sembra che, al primo raggio che indora i fili di ragno fra i cespugli 
bagnati di rugiada, tutto il Creato canti: “E giorno, é giorno,’ non é tutto il 
Creato che canta, e in quel momento c’é anche a qualche distanza da noi un 
luogo dove, sentendosi il primo brivido della sera, pare che il Creato mormori 
sul pianto delle cose: ‘‘Pentimento, pentimento, il giorno é finito!’’ Ma anche 
qui non é tutto il Creato, é un piccolo punto del Creato. 


Here there are humorous possibilities but the effect on the reader is not 
humorous. 

Such an intelligence and such an attitude make the study of Campanile 
extremely interesting and it is a view commonly held in Italy that the 
author is going through a phase that will make him less the facile laugh 
getter and more a profound student of humanity. I think the recent 
sketch in the Nuova Antologia tends to support this point of view. On the 
surface it is the usual mad performance with the usual fantastic subject: 
Dialogo intorno alle rincopi e alle ostriche. It presents the serious prob- 
lem: if oysters have by evolution acquired the type of shell that protects 
them against their enemies and if their enemies have by a similar process 
acquired the type of beak that enables them to open an oyster shell, 
would it not have been simpler for nature to have done nothing in the 
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first place; and who, in the last analysis, profits by evolution? The dia- 
logue has all the brilliant logic one could ask for; the speakers argue back 
and ferth, their reasoning becoming more subtle as the question becomes 
more puzzling. It is unquestionably funny. But the basic question is not 
funny and a certain intensity in the dialogue shows that the author is 
aware of this. It is too early to say if this straw in the wind shows the real 
direction of the author’s development but it will afford in a few pages 
sufficient evidence to convince anyone that Italy’s best laugh-maker is 
gifted with a restless and enquiring mind. 


{Campanile lives in Rome where he was born in 1900. He has been an editor 
of the Resto del Carlino, the Giornale di Roma, the Tribuna and others. At 
present he is an editor of La stampa and a regular contributor to a number of 
periodicals including La nuova antologia. He has written a few comedies, 
Cento cinquanta la gallina canta, Il ciambellone, and L’inventore del cavallo, 
produced during the years 1924-25 by the Teatro degl’ Independenti in Rome. 
His published works include the following: Ma che cosa é quest’amore? 1927, 
Se la luna mi porta fortuna, 1928, Giovanotti, non esageriamo! 1929, Agosto, 
moglie mia non ti conosco, 1930, In campagna é un’altra cosa, 1931, L’amore fa 
fare questo e altro (teatro) 1931, Battista al giro d’Italia, 1932, Amiamoci in 
fretta, 1933, Chiarastella, 1934. 

On the work of Campanile see: E. De Zuani, L’umorismo e l’amore in the 
Fiera letteraria, 1927, 41; G. Saviotti, A. Campanile, ibid., 1928, 36; Achille 
Campanile in the Guida bibliografica, January, 1929; and an article by Arnaldo 


Bocelli in the Nuova Antologia, August 16, 1931, p. 536.] 
T. G. Beran 


State College for Teachers 
Albany, N.Y. 


[Note. This is the first of a series of contributions on contemporary Italian 
Literature which Professor Bergin will make. Ed. | 
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Books 


La Piana, Angelina. La cultura americana e l’Italia. Torino, Einaudi, 
1938. Pp. 382. [‘‘Una studiosa italiana d’America da qui il frutto di 
pazienti ricerche, che illuminano ad un tempo le origini e gli sviluppi 
della cultura americana, e la forza d’espansione della nostra lettera- 
tura.”’ Il Libro Italiano.| 


ARTICLES 


Austin, H. D. “Dante Notes.’”’ RR, xx1x, 107-111. “ ‘Error’ or ‘Horror’? 
Inf. 1, 31’: [A passage from the second book of Maccabees is ad- 
duced in favour of the latter meaning. ‘‘Heaven, Sphere or Circle? 
Purg. xv, 2’: Spera means ‘‘the Sun itself,’’ which agrees with the 
use of the masculine fanciullo. ‘Renegade Rome, Purg. xvi, 103- 
108’’: Soleva Roma, che’l buon mondo feo means ‘‘Rome that the Good 
World made’”’: che is object of feo, and buon mondo means Heaven. 
In the last foot-note a passage from Iv Esdras, 11, 2-4, in which the 
“Synagoga’’ is represented as a widow, is compared to Purg. vi, 112- 
114, where Rome is “‘vedova e sola.’’] 

Baron, Hans. ‘Franciscan Poverty and Civic Wealth as Factors in the 
Rise of Humanistic Thought.”’ Speculum, x11, 1-37. [In this excel- 
lently documented account of the varying attitude of influential 
writers of Italy from the 13th to the 16th century, toward the rela- 
tive value of poverty and wealth, the evidenced growth and change 
of opinion is taken as showing that whereas the Renaissance is a 
genuine reaction against Mediaevalism, the reaction did not become 
general until the fiftee»th century. The author thus takes a view 
which is midway between the extreme view that the change was so 
gradual that there is no genuine Renaissance, and the other that there } 
began in the 14th century a sudden revolution in Italian thought. : 
The Franciscan disparagement of wealth, backed by the widely di- 
vulged utterances of Roman Stoics, gained a mediaeval victory in 
the early period of humanism against the Aristotelian recognition of 
the proper usefulness of riches taught by St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Albertano da Brescia. Brunetto Latini, who used the Moralium Dog- 
ma Philosophorum, and Dante contributed to that victory. A careful 
study of the utterances of Petrarch in his various works shows him 
concluding in his old age in favour of Horace’s ‘‘aurea mediocritas,”’ 
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but Petrarch was ahead of his times. The 14th century is in favour of 
poverty, witnesses the many treatises on “human misery,’’ Lombar- 
do della Seta, Antonio da Romagno, Guarino da Verona, Pier Paolo 
Vergerio, Boccaccio and Coluccio Salutati who both ascribe the 
downfall of Rome to its wealth. This in spite of Baldo degli Ubaldi, 
Bartolo da Sassoferrato and Lapo da Castiglionchio who were ani- 
mated by the concept of “civic virtue’? which was to dominate the 
15th century. In this latter century the glory of the rich city states, 
especially Florence, makes itself felt. Leonardo Bruni quotes Aristotle, 
Giannozzo Manetti explains away Boccaccio, Stefano Porcari speaks 
publicly in praise of wealth, Matteo Palmieri writes the Della Vita 
Civile, Leon Battista Alberti quotes Seneca in favour of riches as 
servants not masters, and Xenophon’s Oeconomicus is rediscovered. 
The “courtier humanists,’’ who cannot forget the virtues of the con- 
templative life but recognise their dependence on wealth, are repre- 
sented by Pier Candido Decembrio, Pandolfo Collenuccio and 
Pontano. The Roman court itself is strongly affected by the numer- 
ous Florentines it harbours; Poggio Bracciolini in his De Vera Nobili- 
tate recognizes “‘two forms of genuine ‘nobilitas,’’’ although he is 
defending the old fashioned independence of virtue, and Agostino 
Nifo restricts the possibility of this independence to the rare “divine 
man.’ Platina is, apparently, the only reactionary. In the 16th 
century even Savonarola and even Machiavelli, who says that the 
citizens should be poor but the state rich, testify to the victory of 
the new ideas: in England Francis Bacon and for the whole of Eu- 
rope, Erasmus.] 

Borgese, G. A. “The Wrath of Dante.’’ Speculum, x11, 183-193. [The 
episode of Filippo Argenti ‘‘points to a gap between the composition 
of the seventh and of the eighth canto, the extension of which in 
chronology might be of years or weeks, but the depth of which bears 

: the significance of a mental conversion, and marks the transition 
3 from Dante’s youthful style to his poetic maturity, from apprentice- 
: ship to masterhood.”’ It is doubly novel, for here for the first time 
three people, not only two, as in the first seven cantos, are active in 
the same scene, and here is the “first instance of an outburst of 
: violent passion [of anger] in Dante’s heart.” (For Prof. Borgese the 
. canzone “Cosi nel mio parlar voglio esser aspro”’ the first line of which 
reminds one of the first of Inf. xxxii, and which, like nf. xxxii, has 
Dante’s hand plunged in a head of hair, belongs to the same period 
as that canto.) This anger, which after canto viii is to reappear con- 
tinually in the Commedia, cannot be justified philosophically or 
theologically and is contrary to classical tradition. The biographical 
explanations of commentators may be unreliable but the story that 
Dante had been slapped by Argenti seems plausible in the light of 
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Forese Donati’s sonnets. His anger is repressed in his youth owing 
to his unfortunate circumstances: ‘‘An undertow of repressed ire 
ran... through all the Vita Nuova.” Since external evidence has not 
led to agreement on the dates of the Commedia we may resort to 
“linguistic, metaphorical, psychological, and aesthetic analysis.’’ The 
epistle ‘Amico Florentino” of 1315 must have been written before 
the Inferno—let alone the Purgatorio—was finished, for there Dante 
speaks proudly of himself as a student of philosophy, and not as a 
poet. The first seven cantos may be supposed to have been ‘‘extant 
before 1313,” so as tc meet the objection of ‘‘the so-called Barberin- 
ian argument.”’ This compiler feels that the existence of the ‘“‘gap”’ 
between Jnf. vii and viii, needs to be better established, and that the 
conception of Dante as a repressed subject, in his youth, needs to be 
reconciled with Dante the soldier, the politician, and the disorderly 
companion of Forese.] 

Bosano, Gabriella. ““Per Gabriele D’Annunzio.”’ [talica, xv, 49-51. 

Brown, Charles B. ‘‘Re-Enforcement of Negation in Early Italian.’’ 
PMLA, wi, 333-338. [Lists of words ‘‘denoting small value or 
amount” used with a negative, taken from Diez, Vockeradt, Drey- 
ling, Meyer-Liibke, and Comfort. Professor Brown adds 21 more, 
and gives examples of all. Fourteen others are mentioned as belong- 
ing to comparatively late Italian.] 

Camilli, Amerindo. ‘‘Lingua toscana in bocca romana.” [talica, xv, 55-56. 

Furst, Henry. ‘‘The Literary Scene in Italy.”’ The New York Times Book 
Review, June 12. [On Cesare Zavattini.] 

Haselmayer, Louis A. Jr. “The Portraits in Troilus and Criseyde.”’ PQ, 
xvii, 220-223. [The fifth book contains set portraits of Diomedes, 
Criseyde and Troilus, after the manner of the rhetorical ‘‘effictiones”’ 
used in the mediaeval romances. They are not introduced with the 
first appearance of the persons concerned, as was the custom in the 
romances, but long after the reader has become acquainted with two 
of them. The reason is that in Boccaccio’s Filostrato there is one such 
description—that of Diomed—which is given when the latter first 
appears but late in the story. Boccaccio was minimising the use of the 
“‘portrait’’ because his was less an historical romance than “a per- 
sonal and domestic story.’’] 

Hughes, Merritt Y. ““The Christ of Paradise Regained and the Renais- 
sance Heroic Tradition.’”’ Studies in Philology, xxxv, 254-277. [Mil- 
ton’s Christ, instead of a figure of stoical Puritanism, is a combina- 
tion of the Renaissance ideal of Heroic Virtue and the Neo-Platonic 
Creative Intellectual Light which is the Logos of the gospel of St. 
John. Both ideas and the combination are widespread in Renaissance 
literature. Italian works mentioned are: Alessandro Piccolomini’s 
Della institution morale, Castiglione’s Cortegiano, Alessandro Cala- 
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mato’s Selva novissima di concetti; Tasso’s Prose; Benedetto Varchi 
in Sansovino’s Orationi volgarmente scritle ecc., Venice, 1575; Gior- 
dano Bruno’s De gli eroici furori; Leone Ebreo’s Dialoghi d’amore; 
Marsilio Ficino’s De Religione Christiana.] 


McNeal, Thomas H. ‘‘Chaucer and the Decameron.’’ MLN, im, 257-258. 


[The Mannes Tale of Lawe is derived from a version by Nicholas 
Trivet, but although it is generally admitted that Chaucer did not 
know the Decameron, the second novella of the fifth day has funda- 
mental resemblances with the English tale and one exceedingly 
striking motif. It is suggested that either the Italian and the English 
have a common source, or else Chaucer borrowed from Boccaccio’s 
story.] 


Mezzacappa, Antonio L. ‘‘An Italian Sequel to Les Idées de Madame 


Aubray.”’ Italica, xv, 57-62. 


Rossi, Joseph. “Scott and Carducci.’”’ MLN, tim, 287-290. [Four stanzas 


from Scott’s ‘‘The Gathering Song of Donald the Black’”’ are pointed 
out as a possible source of those in ‘“‘Alle Fonti del Clitumno”’ be- 
ginning “‘O tu che pasci i buoi presso Mevania—caliginosa.’’ Pre- 
vious suggestions of sources are also mentioned. ]} 

MP, xxxv, 225-232. [A critical edition by Professors Schutz and 
Boutiére is ‘near completion.’’ According to Jeanroy two of the 
authors are Uc de Saint Cire and Miquel de la Tor, but most of the 
work was composed in Italy. Additional evidence is given here that 
the Ms. tradition is Italian, but that the geographical information 
is far too detailed and accurate to have been written by foreigners. 
“In the case of the French Midi, the biographies were certainly 
written by Provencaux. Those of Italian troubadours may have been 
written by their compatriots or by Provencaux living in Italy, just 
as those of Catalonia may well have been written by southern 
Frenchmen in relations with that territory.’’ The historical informa- 
tion is not treated, but what is said of the ‘“‘“monumental fiction’’ in 
one of the razos concerning Bertrand de Born agrees with the con- 
clusions of Professor O. H. Moore in his The Young King, Henry 
Plantagenet, etc. in The Ohio State University Studies, Vol. II, De- 
cember, 1925.] 


Singletoz:, Charles 8. “‘A Note on the Improvement of Reading.”’ [talica, 


xv, 66-69. 


Smith, Harry T. ‘The Italian Film in America.” /talica, xv, 63-65. 
Spitzer, Leo. “Romance *carestia ‘Dearth.’ 


? 


Language, x1v, 144-145. 
[This etymon, suggested by Ulrich as derived from a participle 
*carestus of the verb carere, is defended against Von Wartburg who 
quoted Kérting’s objection that the accent of carestia could not be 
thus accounted for. The answer to the objection is that substantives 
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in -fa can be derived from adjective-participles (e.g. *malehabitus 
>*malehabit-ta > malattia) and *carestus might well have been an 
adjective =‘lacking,’ ‘needy.’ They can also be derived from other 
substantives (e.g. vigoria < vigor) and there is an O. Logur. caresto = 
‘mancanza’ mentioned by Salvioni, which would suppose a Lat. 
*carestum, -t or *carestus, -us.] 

Vezzetti, Anacleta C. “‘Studi sulla Figlia di Jorio: la figura del ‘vinto’ 
nella poesia dannunziana.”’ Italica, xv, 52-54. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Atwood, E. Bagby. In MP, xxxv, 448-450. Guido de Columnis: “Historia 
destructionis Troiae.’’ Edited by Nathaniel Edward Griffin. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Mediaeval Academy of America, 1936. 

De Filippis, M. In Jtalica, xv, 88. Vittorio Alfieri: La congiura de’ Pazzi. 
Edited by Clarence King Moore. Boston, Heath, 1937. 

Fletcher, Jefferson B. In Italica, xv, 91-92. Baldassar Castiglione e Gio- 
vanni della Casa: Opere. A cura di Giuseppe Prezzolini. I Classici 
Rizzoli, Milano-Roma, 1937. , 

Green, Otis H. In Hispanic Review, v1, 176-178. A College Professor of the 
Renaissance, Lucio Marineo Siculo among the Spanish Humanists. 
By Caro Lynn. University of Chicago Press, 1937. 

Greenfield, Kent R. In MLN, um, 473. Gabriele Rossetti in England. By 
E. R. Vincent. Oxford University Press, 1936. 

Hall, Robert A. Jr. In Language, x1v, 154-156. La Posizione della Lingua 
Italiana nel Mondo Neolatino. By Walther von Wartburg. Leipzig, 
Keller, 1936. 

Italica, xv, 75-79. ‘‘Editorial Comment: Recent Books; From the Period- 
icals.”’ 

Livingston, Arthur. In The New York Times Book Review, June 12: 
“TD’Annunzio, A Study in Glamour.” Review of D’Annunzio. By 
Tom Antongini. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 

Lockspeiser, Edward. In The New York Times Book Review, June 26. 
Puccini among Friends. By Vincent Seligman. New York, Macmil- 
lan. 

Luciani, Vincent. In Jtalica, xv, 84-88. Charles Benoist: Le Machiavélisme 
—Avant Machiavel. Paris, Plon, 1907. Le Machiavélisme—Macnhiavel. 
Paris, Plon, 1934. Le Machiavélisme-Aprés Machiavel. Paris, Plon, 
1936. Albert Chérel: La pensée de Machiavel en France. Paris, Plon, 
1936. 

Orwen, Gifford P. In Jtalica, xv, 89-91. Antonio Borriello: La vistone della 
morte in Giacomo Leopardi. Napoli, Alfredo Guida, 1937. Giacomo 
Leopardi: Canti. Selected Poems edited with notes by Violet M. 
Jeffery. Cambridge University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1937. 
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Reynolds, Robert L. In Speculum, x11, 244-245. Allen Evans, ed: Fran- 
cesco Balducci Pegolotti: La pratica della mercatura. Cambridge, Mass. 
Mediaeval Academy of America, 1936. 

Silber, Gordon R. In /talica, xv, 88-89. Ferdinand Schevill: History of 
Florence from the Founding of the City through the Renaissance. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936. 

Ullman, B. L. In MP, xxxv, 452-453. A college professor of the Renais- 
sance. By Caro Lynn. University of Chicago Press, 1937. [‘‘a bio- 
graphy of Lucio Marineo Siculo, Sicilian scholar who spent fifty 
years of his long life in Spain.’’] 

Wilkins, Ernest H. In MP, xxxv, 450-452. Francesco Petrarca: Le fami- 
liari, Vol. III (‘‘Edizione nazionale delle opere di Francesco Petrar- 
ea,”’ Vol. XII) Florence, Sansoni, 1937. 


ADDENDA 


Lynn, Caro. A College Professor of the Renaissance. Lucio Marineo Siculo 
among the Spanish Humanists. University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
[L. Marineo was born at Vizzini in Southern Sicily about 1444; 
studied in Catania, Palermo and Rome; taught in Palermo, and 
was invited to Spain in 1484. 

Pei, Mario A. ‘Accusative or Oblique? A Synthesis of the Theories Con- 
cerning the Origin of the Oblique Case of Old French and the Single- 
Case System of other Romance Languages.”’ RR, xxvui, 241-267. 
[This comprehensive article, equipped with a wealth of examples, 
embraces the whole Romance field. It contains a statement of the 
opposed positions of those who derive the Romance forms of nouns 
and adjectives predominantly from the form of the Latin accusative 
case, and those who attribute an influential and regular survival- 
value to the forms of the other cases, especially the ablative. Then 
comes a refutation of the arguments of the first mentioned, and 
then an examination of ‘{135 third declension imparisyllabic neuter 
nouns” divided into three classes: ‘I. nouns that are monosyllabic 
in the nominative-accusative and dissyllabie in the other oblique 
cases (far, farre); II. polysyllabic nouns that present a shift of stress 
from the nom.-acc. to the other oblique cases (animal, animale); ILI. 
polysyllabic nouns in which the position of the stress is retained 
throughout (caput, capite). The last class, including the -’men, -’mine 
group, is by far the most numerous.” These three classes are sub- 
divided appropriately into numerous groups. Professor Pei’s conten- 
tion that “where accusative and ablative forms could not coincide 
[phonetically] a conflict occurred”’ seems to me pacifico; would Meyer 
Liibke e.g. have denied it? The question remains whether the exam- 
ples of ablative survival are convincing, or whether the explanations 
of them offered by the other side can be admitted.] 
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Prezzolini, Giuseppe. ‘‘Il repertorio bibliografico.’”’ [1 Libro Italiano 1, 8. 
(August, 1937.) [A description of the criteria used in compiling the 
Bibliografia.] 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe. In RR, April, 1937. R. Accademia Petrarca di Let- 
tere, Arti e Scienze di Arezzo, Annali della Cattedra petrarchesca, VI. 
Edizione di 500 copie numerate. Arezzo, n.d. (1936). Pp. X-200. 
[Lectures concerning Petrarch, delivered in 1935 and 1936.] 

Silverstein, Theodore. ‘‘The Passage of the Souls to Purgatory in the j 
Divina Commedia.” Harvard Theological Review, xxx1, 53-63. ! 

Spitzer, Leo. “‘Altital. riviera.”’ Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, Lv 
(1937), 90-91. [Guinizelli’s ‘‘Amor in gentil cor prende rivera.” 
Scheludko’s explanation (in Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, etc., x11, 391) 
that rivera means river, like Fr. riviére, and so here signifies influence, 
the Neoplatonic influxio, is not borne out by the “‘Amor. . . prende.”’ 
In old Italian riviera means campagna, contrada, and there are similar 
meanings in old French and German, and here it expresses the situa- 
tion of Love in the noble heart, as has been usually understood: it 
means dimora, the meaning anticipated in the first line of the poem. 
‘“‘Adamas,’’ two lines below, is properly said to mean diamond, not 
loadstone here. See Italica, x1v, 72.] 

Underwood, Edna W. “D’Annunzio: an Appreciation.’’ Columbus, De- 
cember, 1937. 
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Spitzer, Leo: “Bemerkungen zu Dantes Vita Nuova.’ Publications de la 
Faculté des Lettres de ’ Universilé d’Istanbul, I1 (1937), 162-208. 


These ‘‘Bemerkungen”’ are made with an admirable economy of words, 
which makes it difficult to give an even more succinct account of them. 
And it is impossible to represent adequately those parts which are 
esthetic criticism without copying out all the words of the author: all I 
can do is to testify that they repay the most careful reading. 

I. Zur Verwendung des Namens Beatrice. 

The name beatrice in the Vita Nuova should be thought of not in the 
modern manner as the Christian name of a woman, but in the medieval 
way as a name belonging necessarily, because alone suitable, to the lady. 
The sharp distinction we moderns make between the proper name of a 
person and all other appellations, no matter how suitable, is one Dante 
would not make (“‘nomina sunt consequentia rerum’’). ‘‘Fiir den mit- 
telalterischen Dichter ist die Adhaerenz von Name und Ding... wich- 
tiger als die Unterscheidung zwischen Individuum und Spezies...”’ 
(p. 169). “‘Da der Name bedeutungsvoll ist und die ‘res,’ die Geliebte, 
beseligt was in ihre Nihe kommt, ist und heisst sie zugleich Beatrice— 
wie: ...’’ (p. 163). In order to preserve the double significance of the 
word, and to avoid over-emphasizing its meaning as an “‘Eigenname,”’ 
it would be better to write it with a small instead of a capital letter, 
beatrice instead of Beatrice. Only in xxiv, 4 “‘lo die che Beatrice si mo- 
sterra’’; in the canzone Li occhidolenti, “Ita n’é Beatrice in |’alto cielo”’ 
and “‘chiamo Beatrice, e dico. ‘Or se’ tu morta?’ and in the sonnet Oltre 
la spera, ‘“‘pero che spesso ricorda Beatrice,’’ would Prof. Spitzer use a 
capital, admitting that in these cases the chief significance is that of a 
proper name. All these passages, verse and prose, were written after the 
lady’s death, when secrecy was no longer required. 

Even in chapter xxiii where Dante, roused from his painful dream, ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘o beairice,’’ and was glad to believe that none of the ladies 
attending him had heard the name, the word “beatrice”’ is probably net 
the proper name, but rather the appellation which would have given her 
identity away because of its exceptional appropriateness, and in any case 
this episode is prophetic of the lady’s death, after which secrecy would 
be superfluous. 

In the sonnet “‘Io mi senti’ svegliar’”’ the uttering of Beatrice’s Christian 
name Bice is ascribed to the poet’s joy at her being alive—after his evil 
dream—so that he forgets the veil of secrecy, a reason which need not 
conflict with the usual explanation that this sonnet was written only for 
the private ears of Cavalcanti. 

The arguments supporting the above conclusions are persuasive, but 
on p. 169 Mr. Spitzer says: ‘‘Wir sehen also, wie der Name gleichsam 
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aus dem Appellatio langsam hervorwichst, so wie die Dame als Per- 
s6nlichkeit im Tode oder durch die Todesahnung erfiillt wird, ...’’ and 
on p. 163: ‘Beatrice ist die durch ihr Wesen begliickende Frau iiberhaupt, 
nicht zuerst die Geliebte Dantes.” I cannot agree that her personality 
develops through her death, or that she is not above all Dante’s own love 
and guiding angel throughout the book. Her beneficent influence extends 
to all who come into contact with her, otherwise her praise would be 
diminished, but she has come down from heaven and is allowed to remain 
on earth for Dante’s particular benefit (Canz. ‘‘Donne che avete’’) and 
the Vita Nuova is the unique book that it is because it is the story of a 
unique experience in love, one altogether peculiar to Dante. Her identity 
is veiled and her beauty is not described, but no personality could be 
more distinct than that of the lady in ‘Tanto gentile e tanto onesta 


pare.’”! 


II. Il libro de la mia memoria. 

The metaphor book is connected with the old Testament use (the “‘book 
of life’ ete.) and is probably also an echo of the use in Latin literature. 
“Incipit vita nova” is part of it: “wie das Buch der Erinnerung (und 
dies Buch Dantes) mit einem Incipit beginnt, so beginnt ein neuer Lebens- 
abschnitt,”’ is well quoted from Burdach. In more than one passage the 
activity of the author’s imagination is presented as recollection and repe- 
tition. 

In the words “‘lascio cotaie trattato ad altro chiosatore”’ (V.N. xxviii, 
2) “altro chiosatore’’ means “ein anderer Erzihler, der das von Dante 
Erzahlte und Erinnerte ausdeutet, ausspinnt.’’ Dr. Spitzer objects to my 
translating “chiosatore’’ by “commentator,’’ and yet the examples he 
cites from the /nferno and Paradiso mean, as he says himself, “erlautern 
und glossieren,’”” which are not the same as “‘erzihlen.’’ My opinion was 
(Essays, pp. 161-2, n. 44) that ‘“‘chiosatore”’ is used in this place for both 
narrator and commentator in a dual construction such as occurs in Virgil, 
so that we seem to agree as to the sense of the word.? 


1 Nor can I agree with the note (pp. 167—8) on the words of xxviii, 1 
“.. quella... virgo Maria, lo cui nome fue in grandissima reverenzia ne le 
parole di questa Beatrice beata,” interpreting them as meaning that (after 
her death) Beatrice sang hymns to the Virgin Mary in heaven. ‘Das Per- 
fectum fue (nicht Imperfectum) weist wohl auf einen Fortschritt der Handlung 
im Himmel, nicht auf eine irdische Lebensgewohnheit Beatrices.’”’ See V.N. 
viii, 6, “che donna fu di si gaia sembianza”’; xxxi, 12, “‘quale ella fuee com’ella 
n’é tolta,’”’ and other examples. 

2 V.N. xxviii, 2, “ . . . cid non é del presente proposito, se volemo guardare 
nel proemio che precede questo libello’’; is explained as meaning that the 
death of Beatrice is one of the unessentials in Dante’s memory, which he does 
not intend to reproduce. Essential is the effect of that death on the poet and 
the world; ‘“empirische Lebensumstinde” are not important. “Visionen 
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III. Das Latein der drei Geisteskrifte. 

Chistoni made fun of Dante’s Latin in the speeches of the three spirits 
in V.N. ii, 4-7. Spitzer finds no fault (compared with ordinary late Latin) 
except in the language of the “‘spirito naturale’’: ““‘Heu miser! quia fre- 
quenter impeditus ero deinceps,”’ and he judges that this, the lowest of 
the spirits, is made to speak poor Latin just because of its own inferiority. 
He says well that these sentences do not demonstrate Dante’s ignorance 
of Latin. 

IV. Pid non voi discovrir ece. V.N. viii, 10. 

He interprets ‘“‘Pid non voi discovrir qual donna sia—che per le pro- 
pieta sue canosciute”’: “Ich will von nun an nur mehr enthiillen, was fiir 
eine Frau sie ist, nach den (in dem ich mich halte an die) Eigenschaften, 
die jetzt (im Tode) von ihr bekannt geworden sind.”’ In the Commedia, 
Dante, following orthodox doctrine, represents the souls after death as 
maintaining the complete development of their earthly character and 
faculties. When they die they have reached the ultimate perfection to 
which they were tending. In these lines Dante shows that he has already 
in mind what is the *‘Darstellungsprinzip”’ of the Commedia, and that is 
not too daring a supposition, considering what he says at the end of the 
V.N. about his intention to glorify Beatrice.’ 


V. Ne la prima parte chiamo la morte per certi suoi nomi propri. 
V.N. viii, 12. 

‘‘Nomi propri’ means the words in their exactly appropriate sense, not 
what we call “proper names.’’ Dante is not here abusing Death in the 
typical Provencal manner, but representing impartially its disastrous 
qualities, and so affecting us with his verse, in spite of his antiquated phi- 
losophy. Excellent observation. 

VI. Cavalcando I’altr’ier ece. V.N. ix. 

The poem begins in the traditional manner of the “Pastourelle,”’ the 


subject of which is an adventure. Here too there is a somewhat adven- 
turous stepping aside from courtly practice—exchanging an old love for 








machen... den Inhalt dieser rein seelischen Autobiographie aus,...’’ But 
in xxviii Dante is telling us why he is not going to “trattare alquanto de la 
sua partita da noi... qui...” i.e. in this place, and accordingly in this 
place he says nothing of the effect of her death any more than of the death 
itself. Seven visions are recorded in the V.N. but far more numerous are the 
accounts of actual events, and the remark that ‘‘Das Todesereignis ist 
eigentlich schon eingetreten im Augenblick der Todesvision’’ seems to me 
(like the report of Mark Twain’s death) exaggerated. 

To those of us who doubt that the last words of the V.N. show that 
Dante was thinking of the Commedia, the interpretation may seem un- 
necessarily daring. 
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a new. Dante often begins his poems in a traditional manner, and then 
comes the original part which sometimes is in contrast with the begin- 
ning. The allegory—Love in the clothes of a poor traveller, etc.—is noth- 
ing but human psychology expressed transparently. ‘“‘Presi di lui si gran 
parte” is understood oddly as meaning ‘I ate so much of him,” and 
associated with transubstantiation, and the legendary becoming like 
what one eats. Very good is the remark that the “‘cavalcai pensoso”’ at the 
end of the ‘‘ragione’’ betrays the latter’s dependence on the words of the 
poem, as is the case in the “‘razos” of the Provengals. 


VII. E per questa cagione, cioé di questa soverchievole voce che parea 
che m’infamasse viziosamente ... V.N. x, 2. 

In the mediaeval view (See Aquinas and later authors) infamare, that 
is to take away onore from a person, is to do him deadly harm, since it 
makes him at least potentially a dishonourable person. That is why 
Beatrice withdraws her beatifying salute from Dante. Hence the im- 
portance throughout the V.N. of parere (‘“‘qual vuol gentil donna parere,”’ 
e.g.) and fare onore, ricevere onore (‘quanto Amor le fece orranza,”’ e.g.) 
illustrated by many examples. 


VIII. Non che Amore fosse tal mezzo che potesse obumbrare a me la 
intollerabile beatitudine. V.N. xi, 3. 

He agrees with Flamini who explained: ‘‘anziché frapporsi in mezzo 
come un velame tra l’anima del P. e la divina luce ond’ ella lo inonda.” 
It has nothing to do with the overshadowing of Mary by the Holy Ghost, 
as Scherillo thought. Dante is thinking of the ecstatic darkness of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius and other mystics, and saying that here there was no 
such friendly beclouding. In the V.N. as in the Paradiso he is exposed to 
the overwhelming light.‘ 


IX. Tu autem non sic. V.N. xii, 4. 

Here Prof. Spitzer misunderstands my short sentence. ‘‘Dante is not 
like the centre of a circle: he is like a circle.” as meaning. ‘‘Because Dante 
is not like the centre of a circle, therefore he is like a circle.’”’ If I had made 
such an argument as that I should deserve the smile which my critic 
bestows on me, but that sentence contains no argument: it is only a 
statement of my opinion, which I proceed afterward to support by an 
argument which I still think is not contemptible. I had already tried to 
show that ‘‘Amore’”’ in this vision is Dante’s own love for Beatrice, and 
that the circle is the circle of his affections. If so much be granted, I go 
on to argue that “it follows that he himself is like a circle that contains 


* According to Spitzer this shows that Vossler was right in saying that in 
writing the V.V. Dante must have had the Commedia in mind. But perhaps 
it only shows that the author of the Commedia had much in common with the 
author of the Vita Nuova. 
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such a centre.’”’ Dr. Spitzer’s view is that ‘‘Amore”’ here is universal love. 
“der Allgemeinbegriff”’: he is “ein Wesen, das wie alle Allgemeinbegriffe 
an géttlichem Wesen teilhat.’’ The words of Love mean: ‘ich (Amor der 
Allgemeinbegriff) bin vollkommen, du (als individueller Mensch) bist es 
nicht.”?’ But in V.N. xxv, Dante says of this same “Amore” that he is 
either ‘‘vollkommen” or otherwise. ‘‘Amore non é per 


’ 


not a ‘“‘Wesen,’ 
sé si come sustanzia, ma é uno accidente in sustanzia,’”’ and cf. ‘““Amore 
e il cor gentil son una cosa.’’® 

X. Soave armonia, ne la qual io sard tutte le volte che sard mestiere. 

The Ballata “Ballata, i’voi” is sent with ‘‘Amore’’ to plead for the 
poet in the presence of Beatrice, just as the song of birds is the means of 
communication between Ramon Lull’s two lovers. The poem is as arti- 
ficial as is the conceit that informs it: precious in language, style and 
rhyme-scheme, courtly, conventional, affected. 


XI. Mi cominciaro molti e diversi pensamenti a combatter e a tentare. 
V.N. xiii, 1. 

The four thoughts, two in favour of Amore and two against, remind 
one of antithetical monologues on love in the old French courtly epic, 
such as two examples from Cligés, a poem which Dante may have known, 
as Prof. Comfort (RR. II, 209 ff.) suggested. 

XII. La mia nemica madonna la Pieta. V.N. xiii, 9. 

The conflicting thoughts agree in one thing: in appealing to ‘“Pieta,”’ 
which is an enemy. Inaccessible ‘‘Pietai’’ assumes the figure of a person. 
“Madonna” is a mock-polite title, such as is frequent in common speech. 


XIII. Allora dico che la mia lingua parld quasi come per se stessa 
mossa. V.N. xix, 1. 

Spitzer agrees with Flamini that the modern aesthetic idea of spon- 
taneous fusion of thought and feeling is not in Dante, but we may believe 
that the first verse of Donne che avete came to the poet unconsciously. 
First the plan, the result of reflexion; then the words prompted by senti- 
ment and imagination. “Seine Aesthetik ist eine ethisch-religiése, aber 
deren Verwirklichung gehorcht den ewig giiltigen Gesetzen dichterischen 
Schaffens.”’ Spitzer’s comments are exact and convincing.® 


5 At the end of the section it is said: ‘Amor spricht Latein, wo er die Stel- 
lung des Menschen definiert, Italienisch, wo er auf die besondere Liebes- 
situation des Dichters eingeht. Es wire ganz stilwidrig, wenn diese geheim- 
nissvollen, in der Sprache der Kirche mehr ver- als enthillten Wahrheiten, 
... Anspielungen auf ‘die Lieben’ Dantes enthielten.”” But what of the sen- 
tence “Fili mi, tempus est ut praetermictantur simulacra nostra’’ which is 
directly concerned with Dante’s love-affairs? 

6 The first line of the first of Dante’s “dolce stil nuovo’ 
chief essential of this kind of poetry: “‘intelletto d’amore.”’ 


’ 


poems states the 
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XIV.... nel mondo si vede—maraviglia ne l’atto che procede d’un’a- 
nima che ’nfin qua su risplende. V.N. xix, 7. 

The light from Beatrice ascends to heaven. So in Giotto’s fresco the 
light from St. John ascends to meet that of Christ and the apostles, which 
descends upon him. So in V.N. xxiii Dante sees angels returning up to 
heaven like “‘pioggia di manna.” So in Par. xxvii, he compares the flight 
of the saints up from the eighth heaven to the Empyrean, to a downward 
fall of snow in Winter. The heavenly influence descends; the earthly 
effect ascends, and the two meet. 

XV. 1a ’v’é aleun che perder lei s’attende—e che dira ne lo inferno: 
ece. V.N. xix, 8. 

In Cligés is a similar example of defiance of Hell. “{Soredamors] qui si 
volantiers |’[Alexander] esgardoit Qu’an paradis ne vosist estre.’? Dante 
could not use the traditional ‘“‘Better with her in hell than without her in 
paradise,’’ because his Beatrice could not be in hell. What he does say 
is the kind of light handling of holy things that can safely be done by those 
whose faith is unquestioning, because it cannot be taken literally. 


XVI. Die divisione der Canzone I. 

With an exact diagram of the divisions made in the prose commentary, 
Spitzer points out that Dante has proceeded in a regular manner, as 
regards his second ‘‘parte,”’ dividing always the second subdivision of 
each division. He thinks that the 2nd, 3rd, and 5th stanzas have been 
left undivided because their content is of a more general kind than that 
of the others, and he objects to my suggestion that the reason for not 
analysing them is that they contain the message which Dante especially 
desires to convey to Beatrice, and does not wish to make public: his 
desperate state because she has withdrawn her favour from him, his pro- 
found and enduring devotion to her, and his hope of reconciliation. The 
first stanza, which is elaborately divided, is the most general of all, since 
it is only an introduction to the poem, and on the other hand the un- 
divided second contains all the details of the scene in the court of heaven 
(it is certainly the most important stanza), while the third contains the 
evidence of his own worthiness (‘‘E quando trova alcun che degno sia”’ 
ecc.). It is true, as Dante says, that the Commiato presents no obscurity, 
but it is here that he tells Beatrice that the poem is directed to her per- 
sonally (‘‘ch’io son mandata—a quella di cui laude so’adornata.’’) 


XVII. Amore e’l cor gentil sono una cosa. V.N. xx. 

The purpose of this sonnet is to illustrate the truth of the first line and 
we are shown in a most sensitive and convincing way, with the aid of a 
simple but ingenious diagram, how the sonnet does it. Lover and Lady 
are two, and potential love is theoretically different from actual love, but 
the gentle heart is in both lovers. In it and part of it is love, first asleep 
and then awake: we watch a single bud unfolding in the verse. 
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XVIII. Sié novo miracolo e gentile. V.N. xxi, 4. 

The familiar construction in which a sentence introduced by si ( =cosi, 
tanto) follows the sentence depending on it as a consequence, instead of 
preceding it. A popular syntax which has become a literary one, and far 
more effective than the ordinary rational construction: é si nuovo miracolo 
e gentile che ecc. The si stands between two sentences, referring back to one 
and forward to the other, giving even greater importance to the latter, 
and especially to the adjectives nuovo and gentile, and more to the second 
than the first. So in the comparable construction where the si sentence 
ends a poem or a stanza, leaving an after-effect stimulating to the im- 
agination, as in ‘‘Morta é la donna tua ch’era si bella!”’ 

XIX. Syllogistische Erzihlungsweise. V.N. xxii, 2. 

“Onde, con cid sia cosa che cotale partire sia doloroso a coloro che 
rimangono” ecc.—Dr. Spitzer analyses schematically the compound 
syllogism contained in this laboured demonstration that Beatrice was 
necessarily much saddened by her father’s death, and compares it to 
other passages, showing that this ‘““etappenweises logisches Festrammen 
der eigenen, als unabweislich empfundenen Handlungsweise”’ is char- 
acteristic of Dante. He says: “Ich kann in solcher scholastischer Denkge- 
wohnheit die raisonniert aus Sicherheit im Glaubensgrunde, keine stili- 
stische ‘amusierende’ ‘Naivitit’ sehen, wie Shaw 8.224 meint.’”’ What 
seems amusing to me is not the logical ‘“Denkgewohnheit,’”’ but the use 
of this logical method to demonstrate a conclusion that is obviously 
credible. Suppose that instead of saying to a friend “It’s a fine day,’’-— 
which Mr. Spitzer would perhaps call a “‘petitio principii’”’ (see p. 202, 
middle)—one were to say: ‘‘All cloudless days are fine days; this day is a 
cloudless day; therefore this day is undeniably a fine day.’’ Would not 
that seem quaint? 

XX. Morra’ ti, morra’ ti. V.N. xxiii, 22. 

“visi di donne m’apparver crucciati,—che mi dicean pur:—Morra’ ti, 
morra’ ti—.’’ Spitzer aptly compares the cry of tne angry women to that 
of the Jews, ‘‘crucifige, crucifige.’’ We both accept Barbi’s punctuation 
of the verses, but I had been impressed by the fact that ‘‘mi dicean pur:— 
Morra’ ti, morra’ ti’? cannot mean the same as the corresponding sentence 
in the prose: ‘‘mi diceano: ‘Tu pur morrai’.’’ This fact does not seem 
significant to either Barbi or Spitzer, who consider that it is a mere coin- 
cidence that the word pur occurs in both verse and prose, but with dif- 
ferent meanings. I had also been impressed by what seemed to me notable 
alterations and additions made in the prose account of the dream, but 
Spitzer explains these in part as habitual with Dante, and cites chapter 
xxiv as an illustration of this habit. I cannot see either in that chapter 
or in any other than this 23rd any substantial difference between the 
story of the verse and that of the prose. To explain the apparent re- 
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construction of the story in the prose I had imagined that Dante had 
found it necessary to eliminate from the verse the appearance of unknown 
jealous women, in order to make the poem suitable to be included in the 
Vita Nuova.’ I had also imagined that in the original verse ‘‘ Morrati’’ 
had meant ti morrd, but Spitzer says that this is “héchst gezwungen, auch 
grammatisch anstéssig mit einem Dativus incommodi,...’” I am not 
sure what he means: certainly he cannot mean that this construction is 
not frequent in old Italian, as it is common in modern.® 

XXI. Non solamente piangea ne la imaginazione, ma piangea con li 
cechi ece. V.N. xxiii, 6. 

Spitzer compares the Old French plurer des oilz, veoir des owlz, dire de 
boche, ete. and the Homerie ophthalmoisin horan. “Es handelt sich . . . um 
wirkliche, leibhafte, herzhafte Kérpertitigkeiten.’’ The case is different 
in ‘“‘certo lo cor de’ sospiri mi dice,’”’ V.N. xl, 10, where de’ sospiri is an 
adjective qualifying cor. 

XXII. Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare. V.N. xxvi. 

Guinizelli’s Voglio del ver and Lo vostro bel saluto and Cavaleanti’s Chi 
é questa che ven, all visually impressive, resonant and dramatic, are com- 
pared with Dante’s sonnet to show the restraint of the latter, which ex- 
presses a profound inner experience undramatically but more effectively 
because soft and tender as well as strong. Cavalcanti’s Veggio ne gli occhi 
is more comparable to it, because both produce the effect of gentle but 
powerful emotional necessity (the commands to look and to sigh). The 
technique of the overlapping verses is noted, the one echoing and con- 
tinuing the thought suggested at the end of its predecessor; and that of 
the natural division between event and resulting emotion, cause and 
effect. This three-and-a-half page note is full of fine and convincing ob- 
servations, of the kind that must be read to be appreciated. 


acc J. E. SHaw 
University of Toronto 


Crro TrRABALZA: Nazione e Letteratura. Torino, G. B. Paravia, 1936. 

Las tierras y la atmésfera embalsamadas con las florecillas de San 
Francisco, la santa Umbria, han dejado un fugitivo miraje en las pdginas 
iniciales de este libro. 


? Spitzer, pointing out that jealousy of Beatrice on the part of other women 
is impossible in the V.N., adds ‘‘was Shaw nicht sagt,’”’ but I had said (Essays, 
p. 137): ““Nowhere, of course, in the Vita Nuova does Dante say anything 
about ladies who were jealous of Beatrice; their presence would be altogether 
incongruous in this book, in which the character of Beatrice does not admit 
of rivals in her lifetime.’”’ 

’In conclusion Spitzer asks: ‘‘Warum sind sowohl die toddrohenden 
Furien wie die leidtragenden Frauen scapigliate . . . ?’’ I had offered an answer 
to this reasonable question, but he apparently has none. 
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En él se contienen artfculos y alocuciones escritos por el autor con 
ocasién de aniversarios 0 de publicaciones de estudios acerca de poetas o 
de eruditos italianos. 

En la primera seccién, Mussolini, la nueva historia y cultura de Italia 
Trabalza pasa una revista admirativa sobre los dos libros de Mussolini: 
Libro di Sandro y la Vita d’Arnaldo. Y muy particularmente se detiene 
a considerar el valor cultural de los dos volimenes primeros de la colec- 
cién de las obras de Mussolini en vfa de publicacién. Sefiala en esta sec- 
cidén un rasgo interesante del Fascismo en Italia: el despertar espiritual de 
la naci6n italiana bajo el impulso “miguelangelesco’’ de Mussolini, 
dandose a entender que la revolucién italiana importa un valor espiritual 
de honda significacién para su pueblo. 

La formacién del espiritu italiano y la expresién lingiiistica contiene 
cinco breves estudios. Dos de ellos, los dedicados a San Francisco en el 
corazén de su biégrafo Paul Sabatier y a Jacopone da Todi y sus intérpretes 
vuelven a traernos fragancias de Umbria, que Trabalza lleva en su ser, 
pues que nacié y vivid en esa provincia que did ojos de pintor al Perugino. 
Sabatier vivid sintiendo la belleza de San Francisco y pensando cada 
ano con mayor profundidad en esa vida del santo que debfa escribirse 
para los nifios. Trabalza exalta los méritos de la biograffa que del santo 
escribiéd Sabatier y pone en ello el caluroso entusiasmo que le inspira su 
grande amor de Italia. Y asf también en su panegfrico de Anfbal Caro 
ese patriotismo rompe en perfodos de elocuencia, reviviendo el poema de 
Caro. 

La tercera parte quiere el autor que sea una gufa espiritual de la Italia 
moderna. 

Da principio con Leopardi, porque su poesfa alcanza, en la literatura 
del mundo, no sélo la nota mas original, sino también la mds honda 
“resonancia en los esp{ritus innumerables”’ qua ha santificado el dolor. 
Su poesia es una expresién de ese intenso dolor humano que purifica y 
consagra. Sus temas fundamentales asf como la excelencia heroica de su 
ejecucién le hacen contemporaneo nuestro. 

Al epistolario de Leopardi dedica breves paginas, en las cuales hace ver 
cémo de ese epistolario se desprende la sencilla majestad del poeta, que 
prefirié ‘‘ser infeliz a ser pequefo.”’ 

Para Trabalza el poeta Carducci es, como Virgilio, representante de 
“la paz en la grandeza,”’ de las Gedérgicas y de la Eneida. Ks, por tanto, el 
profeta de la Italia fascista de nuestros dias. Y como erftico se le con- 
trasta con De Sanctis, el crftico sagaz que adivina el proceso de la creacién 
artistica adentrdndose en el artista. Carducci, por el contrario, se interna 
en la historia para comprender la génesis de la obra: método histérico, 
er{ftica estética. Por otro camino se eleva hasta De Sanctis. Carducci es la 
voz heroica del Resurgimiento. 
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La cuarta parte se dedica al De Sanctis, como eritico que ejerce grandes 
influencias no sélo en Italia, sino en la Europa de su tiempo. 

I] Libro se cierra con cuatro interesantes estudios acerca de la Romani- 
dad y la Italianidad. Es la Filologia y es la Gramdtica con nuevo sentido. 
lin Crescini, representante de esa Romanidad, admira la ‘“‘juvenil vivaci- 
dad de ingenio, la prodigiosa riqueza de cultura de otras civilizaciones 
aparte de la neolatina, rigor absoluto de método asf en la indagacién 
lingufstica como en la literaria, penetracién er{tica asociada a un seguro 
buen gusto, sentido profundo de la poesia, brillo de la forma.’’ Un limpio 
ideal del erudito y del erftico. 

Y mds amplio es el estudio de D’Ovidio. Acerca de quien, con la opor- 
tunidad de la publicacién de los escritos de ese eminente italiano, Tra- 
balza hace un elogio lleno de gracia y de justicia. Porque D’Ovidio no 
fué “‘solamente un gran filélogo de inspiracién y de limpidez maravillosa. 
Mejor dicho, fué el poeta desu filologfa.’’ Durante cincuenta afios profesé 
D’Ovidio en la Universidad de Nadpoles y representa la variedad de “‘la 
vida intelectual de Italia.’”’ Y pasa en revista los mds importantes trabajos 
de D’Ovidio acerca de erftica literaria. 

Y concluye la obra de Trabalza con algunas pdginas dedicadas a 
reiterar las ideas contenidas en su Gramdtica de los Italianos, una obra 
destinada a contribufr poderosamente a la unificacién de la lengua del 
pueblo que va logrando una cierta unidad intelectual, que trasciende la 

unidad politica. 

En el estilo de Trabalza se respira algo del ambiente de los grandes 
criticos literarios de la Italia del siglo diecinueve. 


R. BreNnEs-MEs£N 
Northwestern University 


Studi Danteschi diretti da Michele Barbi, volume ventunesimo. Firenze, 
Sansoni, 1937. 


The twenty-first volume of the Studi Danteschi brings three articles 
of major interest. In ‘“Razionalismo e Misticismo in Dante’’ Michele 
Barbi continues the discussion which he began in volume XVII of the 
Studi in relation to the theories of Father Pietrobono. In the earlier 
volume he showed that Pietrobono’s thesis of a Dante trilogy with 
rationalism expressed in the Convivio and mysticism in the Vita Nuova 
was far-fetched and unnecessary to the understanding of the poet. To 
maintain his thesis Father Pietrobono has to suppose that there was a 
rewriting of the Vita Nuova after the Convivio and no earlier than 1312. 
There not only is no manuscript evidence to corroborate this theory, but 
the idea is absurd in itself when we consider the facts. 

In this present volume Barbi refutes the major assertions of Pietrobono 
in relation to the Convivio which are as follows: “che Dante mentre 
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scriveva il Convivio, pur senza rinnegare la fede e i suoi dogmi, non ri- 
conoscesse limiti alla ragione; che la ragione si fosse in lui per orgoglio 
sviata dalla scienza divina; che pretendesse di far a meno della rivelazione 
o di sovrapporsi a lei’’ (p. 5). He concludes that if we are trying to find 
traces of rationalism in Dante’s works, we shall find more passages that 
we can ascribe to a rationalistic influence in the Divina Commedia than 
in the Convivio. However, Dante never places Reason above Faith; there 
is never any swerving toward rationalism such as Pietrobono would 
suppose. 

In the Vita Nuova Pietrobono sees a pure mysticism, whereas in the 
D.C. he sees a mysticism “che somiglia pid a quello di san Bonaventura 
che a quello di san Francesco, in quanto rende la sua parte alla ragione 
e la concilia con le ispirazioni della fede, subordinandovela’”’ (p. 43). 
Barbi maintains not only that the mysticism of the Vita Nuova is a 
myth, but that Dante never leaves Aristotelianism for mysticism. The 
only traces of mysticism which can be found in the D.C. are those which 
result quite naturally from the subject matter itself. It is true that in the 
Monarchia and at times in the D.C. Reason is considered as independent 
of Faith, but only in so far as it applies to earthly affairs and never when 
speaking of eternal salvation. 

In the second article, ‘‘Ancora per un nuovo commento della ‘Divina 
Commedia’,’”’ Barbi is again confuting the ideas of Pietrobono, especially 
with reference to the Donation of Constantine and the affinity which P. 
finds between the wolf, Fraud, and the sin of treason that is punished in 
the Tolomea. Barbi fails to see the necessity or the advisability of linking 
the Donation of Constantine with Original Sin. He discusses several other 
questions presented by Pietrobono’s interpretations, such as the unity of 
moral structure of the Inferno and the Purgatorio, the meaning of the 
tree in the Earthly Paradise, the identity of the four streams of the 
Inferno, and the sin of Ulysses. 

In the third article Bruno Nardi explains the original meaning of 
“nuca”’ as “midollo spinale” in Jnf. XXXII, 129. He also explains that 
the reference in ‘‘quest’acque” (Par. X XIX, 21) is to the metaphorical 
waters composing the crystalline sphere or the Primum Mobile, as ex- 
plained by Albertus Magnus, St. Bonaventure, and St. Thomas. 

The volume concludes with the usual review of outstanding publica- 
tions in the field and the complete bibliography with descriptive notices 
of all recent publications. 

VINCENZO CIOFFARI 

New Rochelle Senior High School 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HIS issue of Jtalica is dedicated to the first president of the American 

Association of Teachers of Italian, Kenneth McKenzie, on the occa- 
sion of his retirement from active teaching. The original idea of limiting 
the undertaking to his Urbana friends was soon abandoned, but that 
group has remained prominent in the arrangements. /talica, the Illinois 
campus and Kenneth McKenzie’s friends throughout the world of Italian 
scholarship express to him their admiration for the fortitude with which 
he has borne physical affliction, their appreciation of his character and 
scholarship, and their desire that he may enjoy many more years of 
pleasant and fruitful life. 


Books RECEIVED 


Richard Hénigswald: Denker der italienischen Renaissance. Gestalten und 
Probleme (Basel, Verlag Hans zum Falken, 1938). In this book it is admitted 
that the Renaissance did not develop any philosophy that can be clearly 
isolated and defined; however, it deserves recognition for questioning of cer- 
tain mediaeval positions. The strife between Platonism and Aristotelianism, 
the attempt to unite the Greek and Roman church, the effort to establish the 
absolute ‘““One”’ as the pinnacle of all living ideas, with a second degree of 
existence or sphere of the “lower gods” and the creation of a world of sense— 
these and uiner motifs are set forth. The book has chapters on Pletho, Ficino, 
the Picos, Nizolius, Valla, Pomponazzi, Zabarella, Fracastoro, Cardano, 
Telesio, Patrizzi, Campanella, Bruno, Leonardo and Galileo, terminating 
with the empiricists. 

Guido Manacorda: Dante. Ein Lebensbild (Berlin, Wessobrunner Verlag, 
1938). This is the address of Manacorda on Dante given at the celebration of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm-Gesellschaft in Harnack-Haus in Berlin on January 21, 
1936. It is very beautifully printed and illustrated from woodcuts taken from 
Botticelli’s pen drawings. 

The fourth volume of the Epistolario of Leopardi prepared by the late 
Francesco Moroncini, has letters of 1826 and 1827 (Firenze, Le Monnier, 
1938, L. 30). The high standards of the preceding three volumes are con- 
tinued. The final two volumes are announced as nearly ready. 

A revised edition of Trabalza and Allodoli’s La grammatica degl’ Italiani 
(Firenze, Le Monnier, 1938, L. 15) contains as added elements a Guida anali- 
tica and an Indice dei nomi. 

Michele Renzulli: L’Jtalia e il Fascismo negli Stati Uniti d’ America (Roma, 
Tip. ed. Poliglotta, 1938, L. 10). This is a collection of articles from Italian- 
American papers, particularly La voce della colonia of Philadelphia, on politi- 
cal events of the years 1921-1924. 

An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 1932-1937 
compiled by Algernon Coleman with the assistance of Clara Breslove King 
(Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1938, $4.50). 
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News Nores 


The family of the lamented Giuseppe Vandelli has sent to Jtalica a pamph- 
let In Memoria di Giuseppe Vandelli. It contains obituary notices, letters 
and telegrams, and a bibliography of the deceased scholar. 

The great classical scholar and translator of Greek poets, Ettore Roma- 
gnoli, died on May 1. He initiated the series of performancesof ancient classical 
plays that have been very successful. 

Random House, New York, has published The Italians of New York writ- 
ten by a number of authors as a Federal Writers Project of the WPA. It de- 
scribes the first Italians in New York, and progress in civic, social and religious 
life, in culture, business, industry and the professions. 

On June 11, at the annual alumni luncheon of Rutgers University, Pro- 
fessor E. B. Davis was honored with a medal and citation by President 
Robert C. Clothier. Professor Davis was acclaimed for bringing about ‘‘a 
greater appreciation of the cultural values reflected in the Romance lan- 
guages” and “a better understanding of the peoples that employ these 
tongues.”’ Professor Davis went to Rutgers in 1895. 

Charles Speroni has achieved his Ph.D. at the University of California, 
Berkeley. The title of his dissertation was: ‘Folklore in The Divine Comedy.”’ 
He is now Associate in Italian in the University of California at Los Angeles. 

The students and faculty of Smith College gave a performance of the play 
Cavalleria Rusticana by Giovanni Verga on May 9, 1938. 

R. C. Mishek, Waseca High School, Waseca, Minnesota, is director of a 
Student Letter Exchange where information about foreign correspondence 
can be obtained, and American pupils can find foreign pupils with whom to 
correspond. Superintendent W. H. Godfrey is associated with the work. Italy 
requires that girls correspond with girls and boys with boys. 

‘The Scuola Italiana of Middlebury College reports a record enrolment this 
summer. Miss Carol B. Bogman, of Mt. Pleasant High School, Providence, 
R. I., has been appointed assistant in dramatics at the current session. Luigi 
Villari lectured on July 27, on I poeti del Risorgimento. 

The third edition of the Italian-American Who’s Who (New York, The 
Vigo Press, 1938) contains much practical and useful information. 

McKinley High School, Chicago, celebrated an Italian literary and musical 
meeting during the month of April, under the direction of Mario C. Mas- 
carino. Three one-act plays were presented: Rosetta mia sposetta, O bere o 
affogare and Fifi, the Pretty Polly. 

Enrico Vallecchi of Florence has been appointed manager of the Italian 
book exhibit at the New York World’s Fair of 1939. 

In memory of Professor Mario Piccinini, Professor Prassitele Piccinini has 
offered, through the Royal Academy, a prize of 20,000 lire for the best work 
on the history of Italian universities. 

Luigi Federzoni, president of the senate, has been called to preside over the 
Italian Academy, taking the place left vacant by D’Annunzio’s death. 

Professor Ferdinando Neri is now editor in chief of the Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana. The March number containsa a letter from the re- 
tiring editor, Vittorio Cian, who describes the endeavor of the journal to ad- 
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here with dignity to its scholarly ideals, and at the same time to merge with 
aesthetic criticism and with developing Italy. 

The Giornale storico for March reports the death in Rome on Feb. 19 of 
Carlo Piancastelli. He was born in Fusignano on Aug. 17, 1867. He was a 
great collector, especially of books on the Romagna, coins and medals. He 
was very helpful to many scholars. His best known work was I Promessi 
Spost nella Romagna e la Romagna nei Promesst Spost. His library was be- 
queathed to the Biblioteca comunale of Forli. 

A very important reference work by N. D. Evola is Bibliografia degli studi 
sulla letteratura italiana (1920-1934). Prima puntata (Milano, “Vita e 
Pensiero,” 1938, L. 80). It contains historical and critical studies published 
in and out of Italy, omitting new editions of texts and contemporary litera- 
ture. Publication of unedited texts is included. A few 1935 titles are added. 
This volume contains Studi biografico-critici on authors from A to D. Nearly 
2,000 periodicals are listed in the table of abbreviations. 

In the collection directed by R. Carta Raspi of Fonti per la storia della 
Sardegna have appeared the Condaghe di S. Nicola di Trullas and the Con- 
daghe di S. Maria di Bonarcado (Cagliari, Ed. della Fondazione il Nuraghe, 
1937, L. 20 each). These are twelfth century church registers containing in- 
teresting examples of diluted Latin. 

Emilio Nasalli Rocea di Corneliano’s Problemi religiosi e politict del due- 
cento nell’opera di due grandi italiani (Piacenza, Merlini, 1938, L. 10) is taken 
substantially from a course of lectures. The two great Italians are Cardinal 
Giacomo da Pecorara and Pope Gregory X. More attention is paid to Pe- 
corara because less known. Spiritual problems of the late duecento are dis- 
cussed, with bibliography. 

The whole of the handsome Mondadori edition of the Divine Comedy with 
commentary by Dino Provenzal is now in print. The edition is meant for the 
cultivated reader rather than for the specialist. 

A volume to commemorate the 600th anniversary of the poet’s death is 
Cino da Pistoia nel VI centenario della morte a cura del comitato pistoiese per 
le onoranze (Pistoia, Pacinotti, 1937). It contains speeches by Solmi and Ber- 
toni on Cinoas jurisconsult and poet, with other essays and an account of the 
celebration. 

Der Canzoniere auf das Leben und den Tod der Monna Laura, a translation 
by Benno Geiger (Wien, Amalthea-Verlag, 1937, M. 5.50) contains a bibliog- 
raphy of German translations of Petrarch’s Italian lyrics, the earliest men- 
tioned being by Daniel Federmann, of six of the Trionfi. 

A critical edition of Boceaccio’s Teseida by Salvatore Battaglia is pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Accademia della Crusca (Firenze, Sansoni, 
1938, L. 150). The work was begun ten years ago and the manuscripts col- 
lated before the autograph appeared. This served as an admirable check. The 
introduction describes mss. and editions, defends authenticity of autograph, 
and analyzes spelling, forms and meters. B.’s marginal notes are reproduced. 

Titina Strano in her /sabella d’ Este has tried to produce for Italian readers 
a biography like those of De la Sizeranne and Cartwright. Source material is 
used and bibliography given. The book is somewhat idealistic or romanticized 
(Milano, Ceschina, 1938, L. 15). 

In the review in the Revue hebdomadaire for April 16, of Louis Gautier- 
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Vignal’s Pic de la Mirandole, it is pointed out that Pico knew how to be inde- 
pendent in the relationships between humanism and scholasticism. 

The Nuova Antologia for June 1 contains an account of the present stage 
of publication of Leonardo da Vinci’s writings and designs. More material 
will soon be published. The extreme difficulties of the task are described with 
interesting detail concerning the scattering of manuscripts. 

Edmondo Cione’s Juan de Valdés. La sua vita e il suo pensiero religioso 
(Bari, Laterza, 1938, L. 14), an excellent compendium, shows V. as progres- 
sive, human, fond of lay and private methods, moderate, and of fascinating 
personality. There is a valuable bibliography. 

Giuseppe Toffanin’s Giovanni Pontano. Fra l'uomo e la natura (Bologna, 
Zanichelli, 1938, L. 15) argues that P., although not a scientist, recognized 
better than most humanists, the conflict between the study of man and the 
study of nature. 

La vita del Beato Ieronimo Savonarola scritta da un anonimo del secolo X VI 
e gid attribuita a Fra Pacifico Burlamacchi is published according to the codex 
Ginorianus a cura del Principe Piero Ginori Conti (Firenze, Olschki, 1937, 
L. 150). According to the prologue by Roberto Ridolfi, the mss. are very 
incorrect; it is a translation from Latin. 

A. Pasini’s Vita e scritti di Cristoforo Scanello detto “il Cieco da Forl\”’ 
(Forli, Valbonesi, 1937) is the first volume of a series of Illustrazioni roma- 
gnole. It is a biography, together with the historical and poetical works and 
translations of this little known itinerant author of the cinquecento. 

The Memorie della R. Acc. Naz. dei Lincei, classe di Scienze morali, storiche 
e filologiche, Serie VI, Vol. VII, f. I, contains Jl carteggio linceo della Vecchia 
Accademia di Federico Cest (1603-1636). Parte prima (anni 1603-9) prepared 
by Giuseppe Gabrieli (Roma, Bardi, 1938). It is planned to publish the entire 
collection. In this instalment are about 50 letters, including some by G. B. 
della Porta. 

The Rivista italiana del dramma for May 15 contains a description by 
Edoardo Bizzarri of L’ Aurelia, an anonymous, unpublished and previously 
unknown Siennese play of about 1530, found in the library of Sir George 
Grey in Capetown. It is a prose work, with some Spanish and some Siennese 
dialect, daring, anti-Spanish, probably never acted. 

The March number of the same journal contained Diavolo e vangelo nella 
commedia dell’arte by Giuseppe Billanovich, with two scenari from a Cod. 
casanatense. This collection, described as entirely tragic or pastoral, includes 
several imitations of Spanish plays. 

C. A. Vianello’s La vita e l’opera di Cesare Beccaria (Milano, Ceschina, 
1938) is an informative, practical book, well documented. There are many 
interesting details of the Beccaria-Verri disagreement. The author feels that 
B.’s culture was limited to French sources, but that he had some originality 
in the history of criminology. 

The Rime burlesche inedite del Conte Gasparo Gozzi are edited by Enrico 
Falqui from a manuscript in the Biblioteca Marciana (Firenze, Parenti, 
1938). The poems, entitled Jl fiore delle donne, are gay and free; some have 
already been published by F. in periodicals. 

Il teairo S. Pietro di Trieste (1690-1801) was prepared with great care by 
the Casanova scholar Carlo F. Curiel. It throws much light on this little 
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known corner of the settecento. It was published posthumously by the au- 
thor’s friends (Milano, Archetipografia, 1937, L. 50). 

Aldo Capasso’s Leopardi 1937 (Genova, E. degli Orfini, 1938) argues that 
Leopardi faced, and usually overcame, intellectualism, the greatest danger 
in poetry. In a measure he had to perform alone for Italian what Vigny, 
Baudelaire, Mallarmé and Rimbaud did for French. This appears to be the 
prelude to another book by C. on L. 

Further important documentation for the Risorgimento is found in 
Lettere di Carlo Alberto a Federico Truchsess raccolte da F. Salata e N. 
todolico (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1937, L. 18). The letters go from May, 1821 
to August, 1844. They were found in the Robilant archive in Turin and in an 
archive in Waldburg, East Prussia. 

Paolo Ettore Santangelo in Massimo d’ Azeglio. Politico e moralista (Torino, 
Einaudi, 1937, L. 20) assigns to D’A. a decisive part in the Risorgimento; 
from the time of his journey through central Italy in 1845 dates the formation 
of the first real party. 

In Sebastiano Satta oratore-poeta e il dramma di un popolo (Roma, ALCI, 
1937, L. 12) R. Riccardo Lecis attacks Croce bitterly for neglect of Sardinians, 
and especially Satta. Croce answers in La Critica for May. 

Volumes VIII and IX of the complete works of Ruggero Bonghi are 
Studi e discorsi intorno alla pubblica istruzione a cura di Giorgio Candelaro 
and Aitratti e studi di vita religiosa a cura di Francesco Torraca (both Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1937, L. 30). 

J. Bianconi in Giovanni Pascoli (1855-1912). Son oeuvre poétique italienne 
(Toulouse, Julia, 1937). B. likes best the Poemi conviviali. He says that P. 
was a rebel, but wrote his best poetry when he checked his ideology of rebel- 
lion. There is an interesting review of French and Italian criticism of P.; 
Croce, although he lacked living understanding of P., has produced the most 
profound criticism. 

The second volume of Ettore Cozzani’s work on Pascoli has appeared 
(Milano, l’Eroica, 1937). It deals with P. as poet of death, mystery and 
love. 

Adriano Navarotto’s Ottocento vicentino (Padova, Ist. ven. di Arti grafiche, 
1937), is an interesting record of provincial manners and customs. 

Francesco Bruno, in Novecento europeo (Salerno, Di Giacomo, 1937, L. 12) 
points out leading themes of 20th century writers, discussing their desperate 
attempts to be original and different. Italian writers treated are Gozzano, 
F. M. Martini, Pallazeschi, Di Giacomo, Nuccio, Viani, Marinetti, Bon- 
tempelli, Farinelli. 

Luigi Baccolo: Luigi Pirandello (Genova, E. degli Orfini, 1937). A chrono- 
logical survey, with little attention to retelling of plots. P. is called the 
Antidannunzian par excellence, who had to wait long for recognition; he was 
always on the track of the mystery of life. 

Edoardo Gennarini: Jl giornalismo letterario della Nuova Italia. Dalla 
“Cronaca Bizantina”’ alla morte del “‘Marzocco’’ (Napoli, Loffredo, 1937, L. 8). 
Especial attention to Domenica del Fracassa, Fanfulla della Domenica, 
Leonardo, La Voce, Lacerba, La Ronda, and the Marzocco. G. points out the 
great importance of these journals in improving the language. 

Le piu belle liriche italiane dell’anno 1937 (Roma, Modernissima, 1938, 
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L. 15) is a selection made by Nicola Moscardelli from poems of 58 authors, 
taken from periodicals. 

Augusto Jandolo’s Le memorie di un antiquario (Milano, Ceschina, 1938, 
L. 30) has many professional reminiscences and glimpses of famous people. 
The anecdotes concerning Duse are very interesting. 

Scrittt in onore di Alfredo Trombetti (Milano, Hoepli, 1938) is the second 
part of a plan made in 1930. The first part, publication of some works by 
Trombetti, is not completed. The published volume includes a bibliography 
of Trombetti’s works which touch only occasionally Romance or Italian 
linguistics. 

Il libro italiano for March lists over 100 anthologies of modern Italian 
literature, and continues the index of La Voce from 1913 to 1916. 

La Nuova Italia for January was devoted to problems of secondary school 
education, including teacher training, coordination, classicism and technique, 
Latin, vocational schools, teaching of languages, geography, philosophy, ete. 

The Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, LVIII, 2 and 3, completes two 
notable articles: E. R. Curtius’ monumental review Zur Literardsthetik des 
Mittelalters and Erhard Lommatzsch’s Beitrdge zur dlteren italienischen 
Volksdichtung, describing the contents of the Wolfenbiittel collection of 
popular Italian poems called W2. 

Adolfo Venturi has reached vol. XI, part I of his Storia dell’arte italiana 
(Milano, Hoepli, 1938) with L’architettura del cinquecento. 

Sansoni has reprinted Ernesto Masi’s Jl risorgimento italiano in two 
volumes (1937, L. 70). This is a very readable history. It takes up the history 
to 1849 in considerable detail, the rest more summarily. Illustrations are 
added. A third volume of bibiiography will appear. 

Le Monnier announces the early appearance of De Vulgari Eloquentia a 
cura di Aristide Marigo in the Opere di Dante, vol. VI. Only the Convivio 
has been published in this edition. 

Aldo Capasso’s Ricerche di ‘aura poetica’ (Savona, Ster, 1937) vol. I, 
contains essays on Dino Camparara, Bontempelli, Savarese, Cecchi, Car- 
darelli, Vigolo, Pea and Loria. 

The third volume of Leopardi’s Opere in the Rizzoli classics a cura di G, 
de Robertis has been published (1938, L. 50). It contains selections from the 
Zibaldone. 

La Rinascita, a quarterly, is the new organ of the Centro Nazionale di 
Studi sul Rinascimento. The first number, Jan.—April, 1938, with articles by 
Papini, Toffanin, G. A. Levi, Paschini, De Luce and others, has over 200 
pages. It is planned to print texts, studies and bibliographies. The Centro 
plans to publish the correspondence of Lorenzo and of Michelangelo. The new 
enterprise is directed by Papini; Ettore Allodoli is the editor. The price of 
the review is 50 lire in Italy, 100 lire abroad. The depository is the Libreria 
internazionale Seeber in Florence. 

In the Popolo d’Italia for May 6, E. Stancampiano discusses “Il ‘tu’ ed il 
‘voi’ nella commedia di Dante,” noting that Dante generally uses tu in ad- 
dressing his characters and voi only as a sign of extreme respect as in the case 
of Brunetto Latini. He concludes that Fascist Italy is now following both 
Dantean and Roman tradition. 

In the Giornale d’Jtalia for April 5, entitled ‘‘Come si pronuncia I’italixno,” 
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Giulio Bertoni discusses the desirability of making official Italian pronuncia- 
tion uniform. The pronunciation of Rome, as well as Florence, must be taken 
into account. Strict perfection is hardly possible, owing to dialectal timbre, 
intonation and cadence. 

André Doderet has translated the Divina Commedia into French. In an 
interview he says that he has used a minimum of archaic terms and that he 
has tried to reproduce the tempo of progression of the original: the vigor of the 
Inferno, the suppleness and humanity of the Purgatorio and the peacefulness 
and grandeur of the Paradiso (L’Italia che scrive, April). 

The Divina Commedia has been translated into Arabic by Anin Abu 
Sciaar, professor of Arabic literature at the French college of Terrasanta 
(Collegio della Custodia francescana) in Jerusalem and published by the 
journal “Sant Asciab”’ of Jerusalem. 

Giulio Veronesi has completed a translation of the Divina Commedia 
(Bologna, Ettore Neri, 1937) into Bolognese dialect. It comprises a 732 page 
volume with a preface by Giuseppe Lipparini. The work took seven years, 
and Veronesi was actuated by his love for the locality. He claims that it is a 
literal translation with close adherence to the original. Since there are not 
many copies, the book will become an antiquarian rarity. 

Olschki announces a new collection of humanistic texts under the direction 
of Gentile. 

Mrs. May M. Sweet announces that the Cenacolo Italiano of Cleveland 
closed a prosperous year by organizing, with the assistance of other friendly 
societies, a Casa Italiana—the first of its kind in Cleveland. Mrs. Henry 
Hunt Clark, the president of the Cenacolo, was chairman of the committee 
of the Casa, and it is largely owing to her enthusiasm and initiative that its 
success was assured. An informal social reunion was held once a week, where 
plays were read, brief talks were given, and an excellent musical program 
presented. The attendance grew larger until larger quarters were arranged 
for. The regular meetings of the Cenacolo throughout the year were well at- 
tended, and an ever increasing interest in Italian art and letters was mani- 
fested. 

The magazine Allantica, edited by F. Cassola, and published by the 
Atlantica Association, 33 West 70th Street, New York City, has made a 
change to a smaller format with a greater number of pages. It is now called 
Atlantica: The Digest of Life, Letters and World Affairs. 

The Reverend A. Marini of Philadelphia has pointed out an error in the 
{ditorial Comment of the March /talica (p. 38), where it was made to appear 
that Manzoni was baptized in the church of San Rocco in Paris on April 10. 
The inscription on the Tablet is correctly supplied by him as follows: Dans 
cette Eglise—le célébre écrivain italien—Alessandro Manzoni—le 2 avril 1810— 
retrouva la foi—de son baptéme. 

The editor is happy to announce that the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has generously voted to contribute $200 to /talica for addi- 
tional activity during the current academic year. 
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On July 3rd, his sixty-fifth birthday, Alfonso De Salvio, a beloved col- 
league and past president of our Association, passed from the scene of 
this life. Born in Orsara di Puglia, Italy, Professor De Salvio was gradu- 
ated from Trinity College, Hartford, in 1899. He was awarded the degrees 
of A.M. and Ph.D. at Harvard University in 1903 and 1904. In the fol- 
lowing year he joined the faculty of Northwestern University from which 
he resigned in 1928 to accept the chair of Italian language and literature 
at Brown University, which post he held at the time of his death. 

In addition to a number of articles, Professor De Salvio wrote two 
monographs—Rhyme Words in the Divine Comedy and, more recently, 
Dante and Heresy. A member of many professional societies, both regional 
and national, he took an active part in furthering the cause of modern 
humanities. 

Professor De Salvio’s rich linguistic and scholarly equipment was 
greatly enhanced by a deep understanding of human nature and a warm 
appreciation of the possibilities of life. He gave generously of his time 
and energy for the educational and social welfare of the Italian-Ameri- 
cans. His loyalty, devotion, and geniality had endeared him to a host of 
students, colleagues, and friends, all of whom will hold him in affectionate 
remembrance. 

Ave atque vale. 
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To Students of Italian— 


We recommend: 


ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa 

A practical guide for beginners for the study of the Italian 
Language—Contains: Practical exercises, clear rules, well 
chosen examples. One Volume, cloth, 304 pages, new revised 
i a a $1.25 


ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa. 
For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge of the 


Italian Language. One volume, cloth, pages 292 .............. $1.50 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary by B. 
Melzi. One volume, cloth, 1,170 pages ............csceccceees $3.50 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary, Vol. I—Cloth, 2,050 pages; 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH Dictionary, Vol. Il—Cloth, 1,000 pages, by 


Se ET dnccccadesscenmetencesdectbbdeckdsécbetsaeececéece $9.00 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN _Dictionary—Pocket 
size, 900 pages, hard cover, by Prof. R. O. Gray ......-.0ccceeees $1.50 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N.Y. 




















“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching’ — 
that is why nearly 3000 teachers of French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
in schools and colleges, and more than 1000 school, college and public 


libraries subscribe for 
THE MODERN | 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL | 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 
(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 
Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, materials, pedagogical 
research, publications, and textbooks in the field 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, payable in advance 
Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Ferdinand F. DiBartolo, Business Manager 
284 Hoyt Street Buffalo, N.Y. 
Every Teacher of French, German, Italian, or Spanish Needs 
The Modern Language Journal 

“Vocational opportunities for Foreign Languages Students,” by Schwartz, 
Wilkins, and Bovée, a report issued under the auspices of the National | 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, is a frank and honest answer to 
the vocational phase of the question, “What is the practical value of modern 
foreign language study?” Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. 
Price 25 cents postpaid, payable in advance. 
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Weare honored —= 








to be the publishers of the following 
classics, edited with scholarly care 
and distinction by 


Dr. KENNETH McKENZIE 


PELLICO’S LE MIE PRIGIONI and 
FRANCESCA DA RIMINI 


This little volume in the Heath-Chicago Italian Series makes an excel- 







ER 







lent introduction to classic Italian literature. 










DANTE’S LA VITA NUOVA 


With helpful introduction, generous notes, and vocabulary. 
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Just Published ~ ~ 


MODERN ITALIAN 
SHORT STORIES 
Edited for intermediate classes by 


THOMAS G. BERGIN 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N.Y. 









Stories by Lipparini, Alvaro, Moscardelli, Papini, Frateili, Bontempelli, 
Puccini, Borgese, Tombari. Selected on the basis of their literary im- 


portance, artistic qualities, and general interest for American students. 







In the Heath-Chicago Italian Series. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 



















SCRITTORI ITALIAN] 


LIVES, WORKS, TEXTS, ANECDOTES 
AN ITALIAN READER 


By GINEVRA CAPOCELLI 


DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City 


This recently published reader has already achieved wide popularity. 
Designed to fill the need for a short general history of Italian literature 
suitable for students, Miss Capocelli’s new book provides a rapid sur- 
vey of the great Italian writers and their works. 


Beginning with an account of the evolution of the Italian language from 
classical Latin, the author proceeds to sketch the entire history of 
Italian literature. Extracts are given from the major works, both poetry 
and prose, and the social, political, and cultural background of each 
period is vividly portrayed. 


The text is followed by a group of questions on each chapter, and a 
collection of anecdotes relating incidents in the lives of some of the 
authors. These are invaluable features for class discussion. The vocabu- 
lary is complete and the book contains seventeen illustrations. 


Scrittori Italiani is an unusually interesting text for the first year of 
college Italian or for the fourth or later semesters of high school. 





“Miss Capocelli writes with simplicity, ease, and clarity, and in im- 
peccable Italian. She has a gift for simplifying complicated subjects and 
making them interesting and impressive.” 


“There is no doubt that as an introductory outline of Italian literature 
it is excellent and will be found most useful. Something of the kind 


was sorely needed.” 


4A5 pp. Illustrated. $1.75. Prospectus on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


One Fourteen Fifth Avenue New York 


























Italian Publications 


IN THE 
CENTURY MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


NOVELLE ITALIANE MODERNE. Revised Edition. 
Edited by JOHN R. REINHARD, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
English, formerly Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Michigan ; and MICHELE DE Fivippis, Ph.D., Assis- 
tant Professor of Italian, University of California. The primary 
purpose of this widely used book of five short stories is to make 
available for the use of students who are beginning a study 
of Italian a generous amount of modern Italian literary material 
that is simple in language, interesting in subject matter, and 
admirable in style. (12mo, xi + 109+ 83 pp.) 


Bracco—IL PICCOLO SANTO. Edited by RuDoLPH AL- 
TROCCHI, Ph.D., Professor of Italian, University of California; 
with a vocabulary by MARTHE BLocu, A.M., University of Chi- 
cago. Illustrative of a superb dramatic technique, this gripping 
tragedy, not without wit and humor, is generally regarded as the 
most powerful work of the greatest of modern Italian dramatists. 
J. L. Russo, of the University of Wisconsin, calls this ‘‘a very 
important addition to our list of available texts.”” (12mo, xvii+ 


157+79 pp.) 


Farina—IL SIGNOR IO. Edited by WILLIAM OLIVER FARNs- 
WORTH, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Northwestern University. That man falls into error chiefly 
through self-deception is the theme of this highly amusing and 
clever novel, recognized as Farina’s masterpiece. The story tells 
about a confirmed egotist whose self-delusion is finally dis- 
pelled by an unexpected turn of events. An interesting text that 
is within the grasp of elementary students. (12mo, xxi+ 105+ 


68 pp-) 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 
New York Chicago 
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Che Century 
Flodern Language 
Series 


EDITED BY 


KENNETH McKENZIE, Ph. D. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


MONG the many notable contributions in 

the field of modern language instruction 
which Dr. Kenneth McKenzie has made none is 
more worthy of mention than The Century Modern 
Language Series which, under his able editorial 
direction, has provided a variety of texts and read- 
ers in Italian, Spanish, German, and French that 
are not otherwise available and that have attracted 
widespread atiention and have been extensively 
adopted. Many of these volumes, in their scholarly 
introductions, have made really important contri- 
butions to knowledge. A complete descriptive cata- 
logue of the volumes in The Century Modern Lan- 
guage Series is available free to teachers of the 


modern languages. 


DD. Appleton-Century Co. 























